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WHAT does it cost to own a Rolls-Royce? Compared with compat 
the average “good” car, a Rolls-Royce is the wisest investment = ta 
a man can make. For instance: ane 
the par 
In 1916, he bought a new car, invested ..................-. $8,000.00 _ Tt we 
In 1919, bought another car, invested...................55. 6,000.00 wee 
($2000 allowed on 1916 model) sak ie 

In 1922, bought another car, invested..................005: 6,000.00 Conn. 
($2000 allowed on 1919 model) ey 
In 1925, he has invested ............... 0000 ec cece cece eee $20,000.00 The Pr 
and his 1922 model is now worth ..................5-. 2,000.00 — 
oe ewspa] 
Consequently, nine years of depreciation alone have cost . . .$18,000.00 the - 
ers hur 
Contrast this with the economy of owning a Rolls-Royce: M. But 
In 1916, a new Rolls-Royce investment at $14,500. In 1925, (1919.2 
nine years later, the same Rolls-Royce is still giving superlative ep ge 
° e e Oo 1e | 
service—and has depreciated but 48 per cent in all that time. agg 
It is still good for ten or more years of service, and today is we oe 
worth, and can be actually sold for, at least $7500. merchan 
Imagine the difference! Nine years of wonderful service that ey eng 

. B ‘tT = 

only Rolls-Royce can give, actually costing less than one-half R ~ Pre 
e e . ie . jarty—d 
the price of ordinary “good” car motoring. A minimum of up- jean 
keep cost, one owner reporting that $50 covered his entire yd 
repair cost for ten years. What a protest against depreciation! ing. No 
Rolls-Royce styles never go out of date. The owner is protected elgg 
against change in design. Fiftee: 
. . e h d : 
Let us take you on a 100-mile trial trip. Only then can you “ase ath 
fully appreciate the true meaning of “Rolls-Royce.” = Bais 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Across from Nahant 


One last meeting of the Cabinet, one 
last conference with newspapermen, and 
President Coolidge and his wife left 
the White House to the mercies of re- 
pairers and _ redecorators for two 
months. At 1.05 p. m. the Bar Harbor 
Express pulled out of the Union Sta- 
tion, Washington. The first section, 
comprised of a baggage car, a diner, a 
compartment car for correspondents, a 
regular Pullman (the Lake Felicity) 
for the Coolidges and their immediate 
retinue, and an observation car, carried 
the party. 

It was an uneventful trip, except that 
in the evening, the President gave a 
handful of cigars to policemen guard- 
ing the station platform at Norwich, 
Conn. Next morning at 8:00 a. m. the 
little train pulled into the station at 
Salem, Mass. A crowd was waiting. 
The President and Mrs. Coolidge, “his 
gracious spouse,” as a Washington 
newspaper described her, appeared on 
the rear platform. Several office-seek- 
ers hurried to them—Senator William 
M. Butler, who will have to face the 
Massachusetts electorate against onetime 
(1919-25) Senator David I. Walsh next 
year, and Mrs. John Jacob Rogers, widow 
of the late representative, who is candi- 
date to succeed her husband against for- 
mer Governor Noble Foss of Massachu- 
setts. There also was Frank W. Stearns, 
merchant-friend of the President. Cam- 
eras clicked. A schoolboy dashed up with 
a box of flowers for Mrs. Coolidge. 
Thé President entered his car, and the 
party—a procession of 15 automobiles— 
drove slowly through flag-draped streets, 
slowing down before schoolhouses 
where children lined up with flags, sing- 
ing. Not having breakfasted, the Presi- 
dent did not stop for a peek at the 
House of the Seven Gables. 

Fifteen minutes drive, and the autos 
reached Swampscott—Swam-scut, as the 
President calls it in the local dialect— 
‘and went out Little’s Point. The 
Marine Guard was drawn up to receive 
the President. At the entrance of Red 
Gables, home of Frank W. Stearns, the 
selectmen of Swampscott greeted the 
party. Mrs. Stearns, who recently suf- 
jered a breakdown on her return from 
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a trip abroad, appeared waving a white 
shawl to Mrs. Coolidge. Then all went 
in to breakfast. Afterwards Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge crossed into the grounds 
cf their summer residence next door, 
by way of the formal garden. 


White Court, Summer White House, 
lies on a six and a half acre “estate,” 
with 400 feet of frontage on the bay. It 
is a great colonial pile, about 20 years 
old, built by the late Frederick E. 
Smith of Dayton, and now owned by 
his children. It numbers 28 rooms, in- 
cluding eleven master bedrooms, a huge 
reception room, a dining room, sun-par- 
lor, music room and six servants’ bed- 
rooms. Across the entire rear of the 
house, facing the bay, are porches. A 
lawn slopes down to the water. The 
view includes Egg Rock, recently con- 
verted by the Massachusetts legislature 
into the Henry Cabot Lodge Memorial 
Bird Sanctuary, and across the Bay, on 
the Nahant promontory, the home of the 
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late Senator himself. On the grounds 
is also a swimming pool which the 
President examined but expressed no in- 
tention of using. Its temperature is 55° 
—a good deal warmer than the bay it- 
self, into which Lieutenant Edgar Allen 
Poe, commanding the Maine Guard, 
leads his men early every morning for 
a plunge. There is a garage-stable for 
six automobiles and four horses. 


It was announced that “a number of 
the President’s friends” had pledged 
$125,000 to buy White Court for him 
if he found it acceptable. But all he 
remarked was: “I might not like it.” 


At 2:00 p. m. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
moved into their new residence. At 
4:00 p. m. the photographers came 
around. An auto was ordered out, and 
the President and Mrs, Coolidge en- 
acted their “arrival” at White Court. 
They were photographed on ti.- shore, 
and finally in the rose garden, where 
the President called some neighbors’ 
children to join them to enliven the 
scene. Mrs. Coolidge was pictured 
smelling a rose which she said had no 
scent, but the President did not do like- 
wise since he is subject to rose fever. 
At 4:30 p. m., Justice and Mrs. Sanford 
of the U. S. Supreme Court called. For 
dinner Mr. and Mrs. Stearns appeared. 
At 9:30 the cook reported that the cold 
water tap was emitting steam. Mr. 
William Buist, local plumber, was sum- 
moned. He arrived en flivver with his 
tools, but was refused admittance by the 
Marines until his summoning had been 
verified. Correspondents said that the 
Marines were suspicious of him because 
he arrived with his tools instead of com- 
ing empty-handed and going back for 
his tools. 

Mr. Coolidge received an official call 
from the Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman of Massachusetts, Mayor Ed- 
ward W. Quinn of Cambridge, where 
the President is to speak on July 3. An 
official letter of “welcome to Massachu- 
setts” came from Governor Fuller. 
The President accepted an invitation to 
attend a meeeting of Republican editors 
at Lake Attitash, and politely suggested 
that Senator Butler (and Governor 
Fuller) also be invited—an effort to get 
Senator Butler into favor with the fol- 
lowers of the late Senator Lodge, who 
did not like the manner in which the 
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Butler machine ran rough shod over 
Mr. Lodge at the Republican Conven- 
tion last summer. Mr. Butler will have 
a real struggle to retain his seat be- 
cause of the Lodge group and because 
of the strength of his Democratic op- 
ponent, David I. Walsh. Frederick H. 
Gillett beat Mr. Walsh last fall by only 
25,000 votes although President Coolidge 
had a 400,000 vote margin in Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Fuller 200,000 votes 
to spare. 

The Presidential mail bag—a great 
leathern pouch holding two bushels of 
mail, that has served for nearly 25 
years and went to President Taft at 
Beverly and President Wilson at 
Shadow Lawn—arrived with its first 
load of documents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge drove to 
Marblehead where the Mayflower is an- 
chored. Later Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Stearns went to Salem and shopped for 
dish-rags in a 5 & 10c. store, while the 
President worked over his mail. 

The President received his first 
plumber’s bill in two years. (White 
House bills are paid by the Govern- 
ment. ) 

Mr. Coolidge called in correspondents 
and let them know in unusually blunt 
language, that he did not approve of 
the suggestion of Sir Josiah Stamp at 
the Brussels meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce (see Page 
5), that the U. S. reduce its tariffs and 
curtail production in order to facilitate 
German reparations payments. He re- 
garded such an act as making this coun- 
try pay reparations and partly cancel 
debts owing it. 

The Vice President, motoring down 
to Boston to see Owen D. Young (his 
co-worker in producing the Experts’ 
Reparations settlement) from Manches- 
ter, stopped for half an hour to call at 
White Court. He said the President 
showed him the place including the let- 
tuce and asparagus, and complained to 
the newspaper men that his Manchester 
speech, although it was “the best I ever 
made,” had not received much publicity. 

A newspaper statistician, unnamed, re- 
ported to Secretary Sanders that ex- 
clusive of campaign utterances, Presi- 
dent Coolidge had made more speeches 
during his term of office than any other 
President in an equal length of time. 
Besides he had received more callers— 
approximately 100,000. 

Lieutenant Commander Ruben W. 
Shrum was appointed chaplain of the 
Mayflower. A retired chaplain had been 
temporarily on duty on the yacht be- 
cause recently, the sailors protested that 
weekend cruises prevented them from 
going to church. President Coolidge 
erdered that a chaplain be installed. 

Miss Laura Harlan, daughter of the 
late Justice John Marshall Harlan of 
the Supreme Court, Social Secretary to 
the White House, will retire on August 
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15, it was announced. Reason: Econ- 
omy. (She has received a salary of 
$4,000 or $5,000 a year.) Her duties 
will be partly taken over by Mrs. 
Coolidge’s private secretary, Miss Mary 
Randolph of Virginia, and partly by 
the State Department under the super- 
vision of Third Assistant Secretary of 
State J. Butler Wright; Charles Lee 
Cooke having direct charge of sending 
ali official invitations. 

The President by letter: 1) en- 
dorsed Golden Rule Sunday to be held 
Dec. 6; 2) encouraged the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People meeting at Denver. 

John Coolidge visited with his grand- 
father at Plymouth, Vermont, where he 
shingled the roof. His 1925 height was 
measured off against the door-jamb, and 
showed a gain of % inch—to 6 ft. 34 in. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge— 
with Secretary and Mrs. Sanders, Major 
Coupal (presidential physician), secret 
service men, etc.—took a morning’s au- 
tomobile ride through Chelsea, Revere 
Beach, Everett, Somerville, Medford, 
Cambridge, Watertown. In that vicinity 
they stopped at the Arlington cemetery 
to inspect the graves of John and Mary 
“Coolidg” ancestors of the President in 
the 10th generation who both died in 
1891, both aged 88. A stop was made 
at the Belmont Springs Country Club 
(of which Governor Coolidge was once 
a member) where the President bought 
cigars for his party. 

A telephone rang in White Court 
Attorney General Sargent was on the 
wire, from Plymouth, Vt. He gave 
word that he had visited the President's 
father, found him ill, found that the 
President’s son John had sat up with 
his grandfather all night. Doctors were 
summoned. Major Coupal was sent 
from White Court. Dr. Arthur L. 
Chute, Professor of Genito-urinary Sur- 
gery at Tufts College, was called. 
Colonel Coolidge was found to have an 
abscess of the prostrate gland and an 
operation was decided on at once. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge left White 
Court and traveled by train to Ludlow, 
Vt., where they were met by Attorney 
General Sargent, Major Coupal and 
John Coolidge. The operation had been 
performed before their arrival, in 38 
minutes under a local anaesthetic. Colo- 
nel Coolidge’s condition was pronounced 
satisfactory. The party motored to 
Plymouth over roads that had been 
washed out by heavy storms. 

They called on Colonel Coolidge, who 
was suffering considerable pain, but 
otherwise in good condition. Later Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge took some flowers 
to the grave of their younger son Calvin, 
who died on July 7, one year ago. 

A major operation to remove the 
prostrate gland was planned for Colonel 
Coolidge as soon as his condition would 
permit. 








THE CABINET 
Italy’s Debt 


In Washington opened the first stage 
of negotiations for funding the Italian 
var debt to the U. S. 

The Negotiators. To the Treasury 
Department came the Italian Ambassa- 
dor Giacomo de Martino, Mario Alberti, 
director of a large Italian bank, the 
Credito Italiano, and attachés at the 
Embassy. They were received by the 
U. S. World War Debt Commission— 
Andrew W. Mellon, Chairman; Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg, Senator Reed 
Smoot, and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Garrard B. Winston, Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

The Expressions. Secretary Mellon 
began with a brief address: 

“We do not minimize the difficulty of 
payment of your external debt, but we 
know that the only way to settle the 
question, which unsettled might be a 
continual disturbance of your financial 
structure and a source of friction in our 
cordial relations with you, is to fund the 
debt now, taking into consideration 
Italy’s capacity to pay.” 

To this Ambassador de Martino, peer- 
ing through his great glasses, modestly 
replied: 

“Premier Mussolini has directed me 
to begin without delay the negotiations 
for the settlement of our war debt to 
the United States. ... 

“We have, therefore, carefully esti- 
mated the limits of our capacity to pay. 
It is obvious that a settlement practi- 
cally impossible to fulfill or one which 
might cause disaster to the debtor is not 
desirable for either of us. 

“The basic principle of the capacity 
to pay is admitted—I am sure—by the 
practical mentality of the Americar 
people and is also accepted, as I have 
been given to understand, by the Ameri- 
can Government. 

“We recognize, I repeat it, our debt 
toward the United States, but we ask 
that due account be taken of the real 
conditions, economical and financial, in 
which Italy finds itself, as well as of 
our demographic and fiscal pressure, of 
our national wealth, of the balance of 
payments and of the commercial balance, 
and we have to adjust to those condi- 
tions the amount, form and the time of 
payments.” 

The Action. Strict secrecy pre- 
vailed as to what if any agreement was 
come to. It was presumed that agree- 
ment was reached as to Italy’s present 
indebtedness. Then the conference ad- 
journed until Mr. Mussolini could be 
consulted by cable, and his emissaries 
receive new instructions. 

The Expectation. The frequent 
emphasis on the phrase “capacity to pay” 
led to the general belief that a mora- 
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torium of five to ten years would be 
proposed with interest thereafter at 2% 
to 3% or thereabouts. The intention of 
both parties, however, seems to be to 
provide that Italy must pay “every cent 
of the principal” over a period of 60 
or 70 years. This emphasis on the pay- 
ment of principal is, of course, merely 
so much pious twaddle. Assuming that 
a ten-year moratorium is granted and 
that during that time the U. S. has to 
pay an average of 4% interest on its 
own indebtedness, the U. S. could afford 
to abate one quarter of the principal if 
instead Italy would or could pay at once 
three quarters of the principal of her 
debt of more than $2,000,000,000. And 
by accepting three quarters of the debt at 
once, the U. S. would show a handsome 
profit, for the interest that the U. S. 
would pay during the moratorium would 
amount to more than $800,000,000 (not 
compounded) and the loss by accepting 
a present payment of 75c on the dollar 
would be only a little more than $500,- 
000,000. Similarly if Italy pays a rate 
of interest lower than that which the 
U. S. pays on its own indebtedness, the 
difference is a loss, which in effect is 
subtracted from the amount of the prin- 
cipal paid. But the ways of finance are 
not the.ways of politics. If part of the 
Italian debt must be canceled, it is in 
the interest of political peace that this 
partial cancellation be disguised as a 
moratorium, a lower interest rate, or 
both. 

The Yugo-Slav Ambassador at 
Washington made advances to Secretary 
Kelloge looking forward to the funding 
of the Yugo-Slavian debt. But that is a 
minor matter—only about $65,000,000, 
as compared to the billions owed by 
France and Italy, 


THE CONGRESS 


Dawes vs. Moses 


Charles G. Dawes, Vice President, 
and Knight errant for reform in the 
rules of the Senate, traveled inte the 
fastnesses of New Hampshire, home of 
Senator George Higgins Moses, protag- 
onist of the Senate rules as they are. 
At Manchester, he jousted in the lists, 
setting forth his arguments, many of 
which were rebuttals to his opponents’ 
replies. This was the substance of his 
argument for a strict cloture (closure) 
rule—i.c., a rule that would enable the 
Senate to stop debate in order to secure 
a prompt vote: 

1) The power of a minority to hold 
up legislation by filibustering leads to 
the making of barters, whereby, if they 
co not avail themselves of their privi- 
lege they secure as concessions legisla- 
tive transactions which “could not en- 
dure publicity.” 

2) The filibuster power is a grave 
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menace which must be removed. Since 
May 12, 1910, the majority and minor- 
ity leaders of the two parties have had 
to arrange on 66 occasions tnanimous 
consent agreements in order to get con- 
sideration for important legislation, In 
the 63rd Congress (1913-15) the 


SENATOR MosEs 


“Filibusters are not frequent” 


Rivers and Harbors bill was debated 32 
days; the Panama Canal bill 30 days; 
the Federal Trade Commission bill 30 
days; the Clayton Act 21 days and 'then 
for 9 days more, after it came from 
conference. As a result of this con- 
dition, the present rule for a deferred 
cloture by a two-thirds vote was adopted 
(1917). Yet, immediately afterwards, 
six important appropriation bills were 
killed by filibuster. 


3) It is not true that unrestricted de- 
bate tends to reduce the number of bills 
enacted. In the last eight congresses, 
chiefly because of filibusters, seven extra 
sessions have been held, which resulted 
in the passage of 386 bills and 98 pub- 
lic resolutions. Likewise, in the last 
five Congresses, the House with 435 
members, and a cloture rule received 
82,632 bills and resolutions and passed 
2,931, whereas the Senate with 96 mem- 
bers received 29,332 bills and resolu- 
tions and passed 3,113—182 more. 


4) Because of great delays in Senate 
procedure through filibusters, the Sen- 
ate at times has to make undue haste, 
passing bills in less time than it takes 
to read them, on one recent occasion 
passing more than 100 bills in about 100 
minutes. Some of the bills so passed 
appropriate millions of dollars. 


5) The reasons why the Senate's orig- 











inal cloture rules were dropped are no 
longer valid. At its inception, the Sen- 
ate had rules for cloture. In 1806, 
these rules were dropped. Then the 
Senate had only 34 members, represented 
less than 7,000,000 people, and had com- 
paratively little business to transact—so 
little that cloture had been invoked only 
three times in 17 years, and the cloture 
rules were discarded as unnecessary. 

“The people of this Nation believe in 
their Constitution, but they do not un- 
derstand the justice of Senate rules 
under which, at times, one senator ex- 
ercises a power greater than the veto 
power granted by the Constitution to 
the President of the United States; 
under which, at times, one senator can 
render the Senate impotent, and under 
which secret legislative barter is en- 
couraged, which not only modifies the 
due course of legislative processes, but 
legislation itself.” 


Almost simultaneously with the mak- 
ing of Mr. Dawes’ speech, appeared Sen- 
ator Moses’ “reply’—an article in The 
Saturday Evening Post. His remarks 
were more discursive than Mr. Dawes’, 
but in their course he made the follow- 
ing points: 

1) He challenged anyone to point out 
“a measure of real advantage to the 
country which has ever been defeated 
or even unduly delayed in its enactment 
through the operation of the rules of the 
Senate. I am willing to say that within 
my own close observation of the Senate 
and its modus operandi I have seen more 
than one disastrous or costly measure 
prevented from passage simply because 
its opponents have known how to use 
the Senate rules.” 

2) Filibusters are not frequent. From 
1841 to 1917 there have been only 19 
occasions when a real filibuster has 
taken place in the Senate. 

3) Cloture results in inadequate con- 
sideration of important measures. “I 
have seen [in the House which has a 
cloture rule] a measure involving scores 
of millions of annual expenditure for 
all time to come put through with only 
40 minutes of debate and the time par- 
celed out by the opposing leaders. The 
founder of this journal [Benjamin 
Franklin], speaking in the Constitutional 
Convention, and using words suited to 
the polite customs of that day, described 
the Senate as ‘the saucer into which the 
tea of legislation would be poured for 
cooling before drinking.’ ” 

4) Powers of delay are a necessary 
protection, at times. Six states now pro- 
vide nearly two-thirds of the federal 
revenue. These six states have only 
twelve Senators in 96, and if this minor- 
ity had not the use of the threat of a 
filibuster their states might be horribly 
robbed. 

5) It is possible to conduct concealed 
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filibusters, where every speaker speaks 
directly to the issue, which it is almost 
impossible to break up by rule. Such a 
filibuster was conducted in the last ses- 
sion of the 65th Congress in 1918-19 in 
order to prevent the passage of revenue 
bills by the Democrats until the new 
Republican Congress should come into 
office. “No one could have said that the 
ensuing debate was not legitimate. It 
transcended no rule of relevancy, and it 
proceeded to the very eve of adjourn- 
ment. Then, early in the evening of 
March third, the filibuster emerged from 
its concealment, and the three Senators 
—Sherman of Illinois, LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, and France of Maryland— 
undertook to hold the floor until the 
following noon. Their undertaking was 
successful—so successful, indeed, that 
the tensity of feeling among the major- 
ity found sardonic expression in the 
words of Vice President Marshall, who, 
at the stroke of noon, halted the last of 
the filibusters by declaring the Senate 
of the 65th Congress adjourned sine dco, 
instead of sine dic.” 

6) There are other tactics instead of 
filibustering which can be used to cause 
delay. On one occasion five and a half 
hours on end were spent in roll-calls by 
means of clever parliamentary tactics. 


PROHIBITION 
A. PP: P.P. A. 


Last week, William H. Anderson* an- 
nounced the foundation of A. P. P. P. 
P. A. (American Prohibition Protestant 
Patriotic Protective Alliance). 
it? It is an “organization,” but it has 
no members and no charter—not being 
incorporated. It has no oath. It keeps 
no books. All its financial transactions 
are oral. All contributions to it are in 
the form of “outright personal gifts to 
William H. Anderson, its founder and 
general secretary, to be used in any way 
he sees fit.” The object of this strange 
type of organization is to make the four 
P’s Alliance “persecution proof and un- 
investigable.” 

What is to be the work that Mr. An- 
derson “sees fit” to carry on? Mr. An- 
derson explained volubly, but with- 
out particulars. His program is more 
or less conveyed by the following state- 
ment : 

“The Protestant denominations, aside 
from the purely religious and evangeli- 
cal considerations, have been, the past 
25 years, primarily interested in prohi- 
bition, but with a vague general interest 
in patriotic subjects. The Protestant 
fraternal orders, on the other hand, have 
been primarily interested in what is in- 
cluded in the term ‘patriotic’ with a gen- 

* He was for some time Superintendent of 
the New York State Anti-Saloon League until 
he was accused of peculating its funds, and 


convicted of third degree forgery for “jug- 
gling” its books. Having served nine months 


of a year’s sentence, he was paroled and is at 
large. 
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eral interest in the prohibition problem. | As a result the rum row along the At- 


The function of this new alliance is 
to interpret each to the other so that 
these two, largely independent, parallel 
streams of moral and civic power, may 
both be utilized in turning all wheels 





© International 
Wititram H. ANDERSON 


“Tt’s a fine lot of nonsense” 


that grind a grist of Americanism com- 
mon to both.” f 

The organ of the four P’s Alliance is 
to be The Fellowship Forum, a paper 
published from Washington by a num- 
ber of 33° Masons which “prints the 
news of all the leading Protestant fra- 
ternal orders” and has for some time 
been favorable to the Ku Klux Klan 
which falls in that classification 

Soon after this news came out there 
was a report that Mr. Anderson had 
been in Washington holding long con- 
ferences with K. K. K. leaders, that 
they had rejected an offer of an alliance 
with him. Of this report Mr. Ander- 
son remarked: “It’s a fine lot of non- 
sense.” 

When a reporter pointed out that this 
was not a denial, he responded: “I 
think that covers it.” 

The question now arises whether the 
“Invisible Empire” is to be supple- 
mented by an intangible alliance dedi- 
cated to the four P’s. 


Meaning Business 

That there is new blood in the federal 
prohibition enforcement staff has been 
evident in the past few weeks. The 
new blood is undeniably General Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, new Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Tre, Apr. 6). 

The first important work undertaken 
since he came to office was improvement 
in the blockade against rum runners. 











lantic Coast has been largely broken up. 
Illegal importations by sea have be- 
come more and more sporadic, less and 
less successful. 


The second step was made known last 
week. Secretary Mellon announced a 
new plan of internal enforcement or- 
ganization—a plan drawn up by Mr. 
Andrews and to be undertaken with the 
“unqualified approval” of President 
Coolidge and himself. It provides: 


1) Abolition of the state enforcement di- 
rectors (receiving salaries from $3,000 to 
$5,000) supervised by three regional directors 
and the substitution of 24 Prohibition Admin- 
istrators with salaries up to $10,000 each 
(Mr. Andrews and Prohibition Commissioner 
Roy Asa Haynes each receive only $7,500). 

2) In this decentralized’ system each Ad- 
ministrator is to have charge of one district, 
which is coextensive with one of the 22 Fed- 
eral Judicial districts or Hawaii, or Porto 
Rico. Under him will be a First Assistant 
in charge of ‘‘permissive’”’ work with chemists 
and pharmacists, and a Second Assistant in 
charge of enforcement work -with trained in- 
vestigators and detectives. A legal advisor 
will also be attached to each district. The 
aim: “economy and efficiency . - a smaller 
personnel with higher qualifications.’’ 

3) Federal activities will be largely con- 
fined to the major sources of bootleg liquor— 
ignoring minor violations, to stop the sources 
of supply; “importation, diversion of legiti- 


mately manufactured alcohol, _ illegitimate 
manufacture and transportation of alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages . . . the bootleg indus- 
try. s 


4) “The Headquarters in Washington will 
be largely one for supervision to secure uni- 
formity of policy. . Its functions will be 
conducted under the same officers as at pres- 
ent, but their duties will be less administra- 
tive and more supervisory.’’ This is taken to 
mean that Roy Asa Haynes will become even 
nore of a figurehead than he has been and 


that General Andrews will be in virtual 
charge. 
5) Appointments under the new system 


will be on a merit basis (although not a part 
of the “civil service’) ‘‘and politics. be 
damned.”’ 

6) Beginning August 1, the new plan will 
gradually be put into effect. 


Anti’s 


In Paris, Mr. Chauncey Hackett, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment, addressed 
the Sixth International Congress of 
Anti-Prohibition Organizations in which 
France, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Finland, Nor- 
vay, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, were rep- 
resented. Said he: 

“Prohibition does not exist in Amer- 
ica, or, rather, it does not function. It 
has changed social customs, but not less- 
ened social drinking. 

“The officials themselves do not obey 
it. Even the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, charged with the enforcement 
of prohibition, is obliged, in order to 
serve wine at his table, to violate the 
law, which he has done either personally 
or through agents, by buying cellars of 
Washingtonians who, under the law, are 
not able to take out of the District of 
Columbia alcoholic beverages. I know 
that Mr. Mellon has done this, because 
he bought red wine that I wanted my- 
self a few years ago.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
At Brussels 


At Brussels, the third congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
@pened and closed and provided a suc- 


Sir JostAn STAMP 


The U.S. gasped, the French grew faint, 
Belgians were dazed... 


cession of explosions and thrills. 

M. Maurice Despret, a banking genius 
of Belgium and President of the Con- 
gress, threw the first bomb into the pro- 
ceedings by attacking, not the justice 
of the Experts’ (Dawes) Plan, but its 
feasibility. Grave doubt exists in the 
minds of many ex-Allied economists on 
this point and still graver doubts are en- 
tertained by many Germans. But that 
anybody should have publicly thrown a 
wet blanket over the Plan was a possi- 
bility too disconcerting for thought. 
Yet, it happened. Allied countries were 
horror-stricken. Germans jubilated. 

The gist of M. Despret’s condemna- 
tion was that transfer of enormous 
amounts of money from Germany to 
other countries was impossible. If, 
therefore, payments had to be made in 
kind or in services, how could transfer 
of goods be made without harming the 
creditors, and how could services be 
made to pay reparations without preju- 
dice to the creditor country’s industry 
and trade and injustice to its laboring 
classes? It simply could not. M. 
Janssen, Belgian Finance Minister, was 
of a similar opinion. 

Before the Congress had recovered, a 
small, semi-baldheaded man rose and, 
shaking his forefinger threateningly at 














the delegates, said: “Either we want 
reparation payments or we do not. If 
we do, the duty of continuous, construc- 
tive, coOperative thought is upon us and 
the day of spasmodic destructive sec- 
tional recrimination should be overt.” 
What Sir Josiah Stamp*—for the 
semi-bald one was he—meant was, that 
the U. S., which is more interested in 
German reparation than any nation in 
the world (the U. S. is the world’s 
greatest creditor), should shatter her 
tariff wall and assist the depressed 
European nations to increase their ex- 
ports. But, above all, creditor nations 
under the I[¢xperts’ Plan should not 
press for German payments quicker 
than that trade policy permits. Fur- 
ther, he warned that creditor nations, 
including the U. S., might have to cur- 
tail production if the Plan is to succeed. 
The U. S. delegation gasped. The 
French grew faint. Belgians were 
dazed. The entire conference was de- 
jected, dismayed. Germans once again 
jubilated. Perhaps, after all, they 


would not have to pay any reparation. 


For two days, nobody could think of 
anything except the Experts’ Plan or of 
anybody except Sir Josiah. Then, up 
spoke John W. O'Leary, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in an 
even, calm voice that dissipated the 
prevalent pessimism. The substance of 
his speech was that the only cure for 
the ills of the world was adhesion to 
the sanctity of contracts. He reminded 
his audience that the U. S. Government 
had been carrying the interest on bil- 
lions of dollars owing to the American 
people, that Britain had made enormous 
contribution by recognizing her liabili- 
ties and putting her finances in order 
to bring about the stability of the 
world. It was unfortunate ‘that coun- 
tries which had spurned direct taxation 
were being called upon to make good 
the resultant depreciation of their cur- 
rencies, which, in turn, had contributed 
to the increase of their difficulties and 
decrease of their strength. But this was 
a Jesson which should not be escaped by 
resort to debt cancellation. 


Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations, followed and in a 
brief speech defended the Experts’ Plan 
and scored those who+ condemned it 
without trial on mere hypothesis. Ger- 
man jubiliation ceased The Congress 
adopted a resolution endorsing the Ex- 


*Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, age 45. is a 
brilliant product of the London School of 
Economics. He began his career in the Civil 
Service at the age of 16 and, by dint of 
ceaseless study, became a recognized authority 
on questions of finance. Today, he is a 
director of half a dozen companies, editor of 
the Roval Statistical Society and, during the 
course of his career, has held many important 
Treasury positions and has published several 
economic books. In 1919, he left the Civil 
Service and last year was apppinted British 
representative in the Dawes Commission of 
Experts, 
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perts’ Plan and calling for immediate 
payment of interallied debts. 


Other resolutions adopted: 

1) CoGperation with. the League of 
Nations concerning the abolition of 
double taxation. 

2) Creation of a commission to co- 
ordinate international air routes. 

3) Reform of the Hague rules gov- 
erning ship-owners’ liabilities. 

4) Adoption of international reci- 
procity. 

5) Fixation of the date of Easter. 

6) Combination of sea-rail transport 
in international journeys. 

7) Internationalization of bankruptcy. 


The Ruhr 


More than two years have rolled by 
since the French stirred the world to 
uneasiness by marching into the rich 
Ruhr territory to collect by armed force 
the reparations which Germany failed 
voluntarily to pay. 

Hated more virulently by her enemies, 
shunned by many of her friends, France 
found that the price of collecting her 
due was almost prohibitive. Some 15 
months later, she was morally a heavy 
oser if materially a slight gainer when 
a body of international experts under 


© Keystone 
Joun W. O’Leary 


. in-an even, calm voice 


the now U. S. Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes marched to Berlin for an eco- 
nomic survey of the country. 

The subsequent adoption of the Ex- 
perts’ Plan (for the payment of repara- 
tions) was performed in London on 












Aug. 15 of last year (Time, Aug. 18). 
Under pressure from all sides, the then 
Premier Edouard Herriot of France 
promised, in the name of his country, to 
evacuate all Ruhr territory to a line 
running between Oberhausen, Miilheim, 
Kettwig within one year. 

Last week, Premier Painlevé of France 
decided to recognize the country’s pledge. 
French and Belgian troops began to quit 
the Ruhr and, by Aug. 15, not a soldier 
of the occupation will be seen. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 

House of Commons. The budget 
(Time, May 11) received its third read- 
ing and was sent to the House of Lords.* 
During debate Mr. Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, claimed that he had 
relieved the obligation of the direct tax- 
payer without creating new burdens. 


« A bill to 
phonograph records from 
grams was passed. One member said: 
“God help us!” The Deputy Speaker, 
surprised at this irreverence, said: “I 
must point out that the bill refers to 
musical and dramatic performances.” 


@ Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Labor's only 
woman M. P., gave notice of a question 
she intended to put to the Home Secre- 
tary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks : 


“Will the Home Secretary state on 
whose authority and for what reason 
two police officers, disguised as waiters, 
attended a private dinner given by an 
ex-Cabinet Minister to several other 
honorable members of this house at the 
Boulogne Restaurant, Soho, on May 14?” 


making of 
radio pro- 


prevent the 


Last Court 


The last two courts of the season were 
held at Buckingham Palace. The 
weather, which throughout Ascot was 
scorching hot, became raw cold over- 
night; but in no sense were the brilliant 
functions at the Palace impeded. 

The usual routine was followed. Gold 
Stick-in-Waiting performed his miracle 
of walking backwards into the Throne 
Room without slipping, tripping or fall- 
ing. The band played God Save the 
King and His Majesty gave his cus- 
tomary three nods of gratitude. Amer- 
icans presented : : 

Third Court+, Diplomatic Circle: 


Mrs. Sheldon Whitehouse, wife of the 
Counselor of the American Embassy in Paris. 
Mrs. Donald McDonald, wife of the Mili- 
tary Attaché in Brussels; Mrs. Edward 
Crocker, wife of the Third Secretary of the 





_ * The House of Lords has no power to re- 
ject the bill, and Royal assent may be given 
whether the Lords pass it or not. 

_t For presentation at previous Courts see 
Time, June 2. 
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embassy in Rome; Mrs. Charles Moore, wife 
of the Military Attaché in Paris. 
Third Court, General Circle: 


Miss Jean Elizabeth Baldwin of New Jer- 
Miss Violet Burd Grubb of Burlington, 


sey, 
N. J.;_ Miss Rosalie Evans of Manhattan, 
Miss Florence Pratt of Manhattan, Miss 


Helen Sheldon of London, Miss Annie Laurie 
Warntack of St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs, Cass Gil- 
bert of New York and Ridgefield, Conn.; 
Mars. H. A, Murray of Boston, Mrs. Ber- 
trand H. Snell of New York and Washing- 
ton. 


Last Court, General Circle: 


Miss Louise A. Boyd of San Francisco, 
Miss Elaine Wilcox of Denver, Mrs. William 
Grant of Denver, Mrs, George de Benneville 


Keim of Philadelphia, Mrs. Frank Mebane 
of Spray, N. C.; Mrs. Claude A. Swanson 
of Washington and Richmond, Va.; Mrs. 


Eliot Wadsworth of Washington and Boston, 
Mrs. Horace Lee Washington, wife of the 
Consul General in Liverpool. 


Birthday 


While he was at Johannesburg last 
week, a 3lst birthday caught up with 
the Prince of Wales, bowed and passed 
on its way. 

To celebrate the fleeting visit of the 
emissary of age, the Prince visited the 
gold mines of the East Rand where he 
was given a stupendous, raucous wel- 
come. He paid particular attention to 
the social side of the mines, visiting 
homes, talking to families, inspecting 
children. In the course of the morning, 
he collected numerous presents. 

In the afternoon, capped and gowned, 
he opened the University of Witwaters- 
rand, the cornerstone of which was laid 
in 1922 by his cousin, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the then Governor General. 
Students yelled their lungs raw and 
the Vice Chancellor, Sir Robert Kotze, 
invested him with the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

From the University, the Prince drove 
miles of excited, noisy, hot 
people, all roaring “many happy re- 
turns,” to a meeting of Moslems and a 
congregation of Negroes, who were also 
loudly vociferous. 

In the evening, the Prince attended 
a dance in the Town Hall, which he 
did not leave until the “wee” hours of 
the morning. At one period, when he 
“a merry mood,” he was asked 
enormous birthday cake. 
replied the Prince, “I'll do 
anything you like.” The top two layers 
of the cake were removed and _ the 
Prince, seizing a knife, plunged it up to 
the hilt into the cake. To his horror 
and to the amusement of the guests he 


through 


Was in 
to cut an 
“Certainly,’ 


’ 


found that he could neither cut the 
cake nor move the knife. The cake was 
fake. 


Great West Road 
Road improvement schemes have fig- 
ured largely in the plans of past Gov- 
ernments for relief of the unemployed. 
Only last year, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Philip Snowden earmarked 
$25,000,000 for road building. 
Recently his Majesty the King opened 
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a section of the Great West Road, com- 
monly called the Bath road, which runs 
from London to Bath. A fine stretch 
of road already joins Bath to Bristol 
and a further stretch of improved road 
is to connect Bristol with Exeter and 
Plymouth, 

The foundation of the Great West 
Road is of 12 in. of stone or other 
hard substance, on which is placed 9 in. 
of cement and a wearing surface of 2 
in. of rock asphalt. It is 120 ft. wide 
for most of its length and a space of 
approximately 25 ft. has been left for 
future widening. Footpaths run at 
either side and planting of trees 60 ft. 
apart has begun. 

According to the provisions of the 
parliamentary act under which the road 
was built, it may not be broken up by 
electric, gas or water companies, or the 
post office authorities for underground 
telegraph and telephone cables. 


Coal Strike? 

A coal strike was the gloomy pros- 
pect which confronted the British public 
last week, 

The situation in outline was as fol- 
lows: To assist the coal trade by re- 
ducing production costs and to decrease 
the ever-swelling army of unemployed, 
the mine owners decided to cancel a na- 
tional wage agreement with the men and 
to call for an eight instead of a seven- 
hour working day. In effect, this raises 
the workers’ weekly earnings. 

The Miners’ Executive, headed by the 
extremist A. J. Cook, decided to fight 
the reduction of pay and declined to 
consider an eight-hour working day. 
Questions were asked in the House of 
Commons where Premier Baldwin, ad- 
mitting the seriousness of the outlook, 
said it was the policy of his Govern- 
ment not to interfere in the dispute until 
absolutely necessary. It was evident, 
however, that both the miners and their 
employers were anxious to avoid a strike 
and the possibility of Government in- 
tervention. 

The coal industry, which has had to 
discharge 67,100 men since last Novem- 
ber, is in a chronic state of depression 
France and Italy as coal customers have 
disappeared; for reparations coal from 
Germany and the coal from the now 
functioning Lens mines in the north of 
France supply all their needs. Further- 
more, the use of oil, lignite and other 
low-value fuels is beginning seriously 
to affect coal consumption. 


. . . 


Notes 


The Queen, to everyones’ amazement, 
was distinctly seen at Wimbledon to 
extract a pair of heavy tortoise-shelled 
spectacles from a large case and don 
them. With the King and Queen both 
converted to the use of “American 
glasses” they are now bound to become 
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widely worn and provide yet another 
mark of Anglo-Saxon unity. 

To Buckingham went Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, famed  pianist-composer 
and quondam Premier of Poland. From 
Buckingham Palace came Sir Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Eminent Order of the British 
Empire. 

A caller at the House of Commons 
was Colonel E. M. House, once the 
alter ego of President Woodrow Wil- 
son. In the Premier’s room was held a 
private conversation. Mr. Baldwin, For- 
eign Secretary Austen Chamberlain and 
Colonel House participated. 

Britishers, having just recovered 
from an appeal to their purses for re- 
pairing St. Paul’s Cathedral, heard with 
dismay that Westminster Abbey is now 
in need of $2,500,000 for reparations. 


A year ago there were ten hansom 
cabs in London. Last week, there were 
70. Taxi drivers growled that Ameri- 
cans were to blame because they think 
a hansom goes better with London than 
a taxi. 


The British Embassy building on 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, is to 
be sold. Sir Esme Howard, who re- 
cently made the announcement, said: 
“When [ walk through these rooms the 
building seems to reproach me.” And 
well it might; for however dingy it 
looks from the outside, the interior is 
indeed beautiful and imposing. A liv- 
eried footman opens the door and in 
front is a heavy blue carpeted hall or 
reception room with a massive staircase 
to the rear, down which Queen Victoria, 
seated, gazes from the enormous di- 
mensions of a gilt frame. To the left 
are two drawing rooms and the ball- 
room. To the right is the Ambassador's 
immense study. Everywhere are paint- 
ings of Kings and Queens and the lesser 
mighty. Only one touch of the in- 
congruous is present and that is when 
the door of the British Embassy is 
opened by a flunkey from Spain who 
has failed so far to assert his mastery 
over the English language. 


Canada’s Envoy 


Premier Mackenzie King, replying to 
a question in the Canadian House of 
Commons, announced that the appoint- 
ment of the first Dominion Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Washington would 
be made in the near future. No hint 
was made as to who will be nominated 
for the post. 


Some time ago, Canada successfully 
negotiated with the Government in Lon- 











don for the right to be separately rep- 
resented in Washington. The agreement 
provided that the Canadian Minister 
would automatically represent the entire 
Commonwealth in the absence of the 
British Ambassador. 


The Irish Free State also concluded 
a similar agreement and is now rep- 
resented at Washington by Prof. 
Timothy A. Smiddy (Time, June 23, 
1924). 


Canada’s Flag 


A committee, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, began the important work of 
deciding what shall be the design for a 
Canadian national flag. 

The flag at present used ashore is the 
British Red Ensign with the Canadian 
arms in the fly; but, strictly speaking, 
this is the merchant marine flag. Sev- 
eral suggestions for the new emblem 
have been made: 


1) Adopt the Red Ensign as the na- 
tional flag of Canada. 

2) Adopt the Union Jack with the 
Canadian arms superimposed in the 
centre. 


3) Design an entirely new flag. 


Conservative Victory 


In the Province of Nova Scotia,* for 
43 vears a Liberal stronghold, a general 
election was held. 

It was conceded, in view of the Cape 
Breton mining strike (Time, Apr. 20, 
June 22), which was accompanied by 
violence and severe economic depression, 
that the Liberals would lose a few seats, 
that Labor would hold its own, that the 
Conservatives would make insignificant 
gains. 

Results provided an unexpected and 
roaring avalanche of victory for the 
Conservatives, who carried 39 out of 
43 of the seats in the Legislature. Lib- 
erals secured three seats and a Labor 
candidate, endorsed by the Conserva- 
tives, won the single place remaining. 
Thus, was a Liberal majority of 40 
turned into a Conservative majority of 
the same number. At Ottawa, jubilant 
Conservatives prophesied the rout of the 
Liberal Dominion Government in the 
expected imminent elections. 

The cause for this (probably) un- 
precedented change of fortune was due, 
in large part, as prospective Premier 
Edgar N. Rhodes said, to “the people 
who have risen in their might to wipe 
out a government which through long 
tenure of office has regarded itself as 


*Nova Scotia is about two-thirds the size 
of the State of Maine and the density of its 
population (523,837) is about equal. On 
Cape Breton Island, part of the Province, is 
situated Canada’s biggest steel works. 














all-powerful and in consequence has lost 
touch with the people.” 

But, more concretely, the victory was 
due to the inability of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, headed by Premier E. H. Arm- 
strong, to deal effectively with the Cape 
Breton strike and its resultant economic 
depression. 


FRANCE 
Moroccan War 


In Morccco. The war between the 
French and the Riff tribesmen (TrMeE, 
May 11 et seq.) was resumed after a lull 
of nearly two weeks. <A _ tremendous 
Riffan drive on Fez was halted without 
serious losses by the French. Sultan 
Mulai Yusef, for whom the French ex- 
ercise a protectorate in Morocco, visited 
the front and gave heart to his defend- 
ing faithfuls. A blockade of Riff terri- 
tory was begun by joint action of the 
French and Spanish. 

At Paris. At Paris the scenes were 
more exciting. Deputies filed into the 
Chamber to give or withhold a vote of 
confidence to the Government on its 
Moroccan policy. The galleries were 
crammed full, a notable onlooker being 
U. S. Ambassador Myron T. Herrick. 

Premier Paul Painlevé opened debate 
by stating that France must present a 
solid front in Morocco. He said that 
the Government could not take the in- 
itiative in negotiating peace, because 
such a move would be construed by the 
enemy as weakness. He then read from 
the Communist newspaper L’Humanite 
an article. “Treason” yelled the Right 
Deputies. “Be calm,” rejoined the Pre- 
mier, and continued reading. 

After this the Communists had their 
turn. For a solid six hours their speak- 
ers occupied the tribunal. Their argu- 
ments were of the usual Bolshevik brand. 
Deputy Doriot, the most notorious of 
his crew, declared: 

“We are with Russia and against you. 
We are with Morocco. We are with 
every nation in revolt against your capi- 
talist civilization.” 

This angered sexagenarian, one-eyed 
Deputy Picot. He jumped out of his 
place, rushed up the steps of the tribu- 
nal, attempted to drag Doriot to the 
floor. In a moment the Chamber was 
in an uproar. Deputies and ushers 
rushed toward the struggling men. M. 
Franklin-Bouillon, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, ran full tilt 
into Communist Deputy Bourlois, who 
struck him a resounding punch in the 
face. Staggered, M. Bouillon stepped 
back a pace, blood dripping from his nose, 
and in a second more he closed with the 
Communist and they rolled to the floor. 

Blows, yells of rage and pain filled the 
Chamber. A dozen Deputies scuffed on 
the floor kicking, pushing, slapping. 
President Herriot, having worr himself 












out calling for order, put on his silk hat 
and betook his full-dressed self from 
the Chamber as a sign that the session 
was suspended. It was also a signal for 
the attendants to clear the public gal- 
leries. An excited attendant, with marks 
of a maturing black eye, rushed to the 
signal box and instead of pushing the 
button to signal the sergeants-at-arms 
to clear the galleries, he pressed one that 
called out the guard. For some minutes 
armed soldiers prevented the Deputies 
inside from going outside and those out- 
side from going inside. After a few 
more minutes order was restored and 
back came President Herriot. 

M. Picot immediately rose, apologized 
for precipitating the fight to the Presi- 
dent and to his colleagues, but studiously 
not to the Communists. 

After further debate the Chamber re- 
corded a vote of confidence in the Pain- 
levé Cabinet by 510 to 30 votes. 


Pas Comme Il Faut 


Despite the fact that the Minister of 
Education, M. Anatole de Monzie, was 
insulted when he visited the Bolshevik 
pavilion in the Exposition Internationale 
des Arts Décoratifs et Industricls 
Modernes (Time, June 15), President 
Gaston Doumergue decided to “chance 
it.” 

M. Tichmenev, Secretary of the Bol- 
shevik Embassy, was on hand to receive 
the Presidential party in the absence 
of Ambassador Leonid Krassin in Rus- 
sia. Instead of waiting for the formal 
introduction and then showing the 
President the assembled collection of 
Red art, M. Tichmenev rushed him to 
a plush-covered table on which were 
four glasses of champagne. 

“Your health,” said the Bolshevik, in 
his best proletarian manner. 


President Doumergue smiled and be- 
gan introducing the members of his 
party, ignoring the glass of champagne 
that was held out to him. 

Realizing that he had blundered, but 
not knowing how, M. Tichmenev said: 
“Help yourselves, Messieurs,”’ drained 
his glass. The Presidential party drank, 
drained, departed, having spent exactly 
four minutes in the pavilion. 


Mort ou Vivant? 


Said ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau 
when Colonel Edward M. House visited 
him a few weeks ago at his house in 
the Rue Franklin, Paris: “It is very 
kind of you to visit a dead man.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Colonel House, “You 
are a long way from being dead; you 
are one of the greatest living men.” 

He went on to recall the magnificent 














TIME 


work which the “Tiger” had done in the 
War. 

“Mais, voyez,” interrupted M. Clem- 
enceau, “I am very much dead. You 


are already making my funeral oration.” 


Treasury Bill 

In an all-night session of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Finance Minister Jo- 
seph Caillaux battled in an arduous 
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Cot. House 


He found the Tiger alive 


fight for a bill to relieve the Treasury. 

Basing his demands on the fact that 
the Treasury had to meet more than 
21,000,000,000 francs of maturing short- 
term bonds and that the total note cir- 
culation was only 46,000,000,000 francs, 
the Finance Minister said it did not mat- 
ter how much fiduciary circulation the 
State carried in paper currency and how 


much was in bonds. Accordingly he 
asked for: 

1) Power to control departmental expen- 
diture. 


2) Authority to issue 6.000,000,000 francs 
of unsecured paper currency. 

3) Authority to issue new bonds, limited 
for subscription to present bond holders, with 
a decreased rate of interest to be fixed by 
decree, and carrying, as an inducement, a 
guarantee of redemption in gold. 

4) Fixation of the total floating debt of 
the Treasury at the sum reached on closure 
subscription to the above loan. 


Debate began at 10.30 p. m. and spe- 
cial votes were taken on Articles 2 and 
28 


3, which were passed respectively by 32 
to 119 votes and 373 to 36 votes. 

At 4 a. m. the Socialists put in a de- 
termined plea for the pet project of 
capital levy. After considerable dis- 
cussion a Socialist amendment support- 
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ing the levy was defeated 340 to 210. 
A vote was then taken on M. Caillaux’s 
bill as a whole and was passed 330 to 
40 votes, the Socialists abstaining. 


Later in the morning the franc broke 
on the bourse, dropping 934 points to 
23 to the dollar—the lowest reached 
since March of last year. 


In the afternoon of the same day the 
bill was presented to the Senate. First 
the bill had to be passed by the Senate’s 
financial commission. M. Caillaux had 
a hard fight, but so convincing were his 
arguments and so imperative his manner 
that the commission passed the measure 
by 9 votes to 5, with no fewer than 11 
abstentions. 

Senators, M. Caillaux 


To the was 


blunt : 

“This project is a liquidation of the 
past. No other Government in our 
place could do otherwise. We are in 
the presence of peril. I do not like in- 
flation any more than vou do, but I felt 
when the first 4,000,000,000 francs of 
additional issue were authorized a few 
months ago we should then have made 
the amount 10,000,000,000.” 


After due reflection the Senate 
agreed, passed the bill by 273 to 11 with 
numerous abstentions. Next day, Presi- 
dent Gaston Doumergue affixed his sig- 
nature to the measure and it forthwith 
became the law of France. 


Perhaps, never in the history of the 
Chamber has so important a piece of 
legislation been passed in so short a 
space of time. 


Concession 


‘lectric advertisements are soon to 
adorn the Eiffel Tower. The Govern- 
ment, last week, granted a concession 
to an unnamed automobile manufacturer 
to use the Tower for advertising pur- 
poses. The manufacturer’s name was 
reputed to be M. André Citroén. 


GERMANY 


Im Reichstage 


An attempt was begun in the Reich- 
stag to rush through outstanding busi- 
ness before the summer recess, which 
begins on July 18. 

A doubtful beginning was made by 
a Reichstag committee which refused 
to sanction an increase in beer and 
tobacco taxes. 

Next day, business was completely 
held up for a whole afternoon and part 
of an evening by battalions of irate men 
and women, armed with walking-sticks 
and umbrellas, who beseiged the Reich- 
stag building. Nationalist Deputies had 
promised in the last election to revalor- 
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ize their worthless bonds, but nothing 
had been done. Why? 


“We elected von Hindenburg but we 
will not do it again. We will vote for 
the Communists first,” shrieked a 
haughty old lady, prodding a Nation- 
alist in the stomach with her umbrella. 
Most of the Deputies had escaped into 
the innermost parts of the building, but 
some had not been so fortunate. They 
attempted to remonstrate with the angry 
crowd, but each time they opened their 
mouths they were howled down. 

“Look at those fat chaps gobbling and 
guzzling instead of getting us our savings 
back,”” screamed an irate female as she 
led her followers into the Reichstag 
restaurant. “Where is Count Westarp?” 
roared a voice. “We want Admiral 
Tirpitz,’ raved the crowd in unison. 
Not finding them, several women did 
the next best thing and roundly told a 
few handy Deputies exactly what they 
thought of them in the choicest German 
phrases 


Following this outburst, the Govern- 
ment gingerly introduced a bill to levy 
import duties on agricultural and in- 
dustrial products. If passed, the bill 
will operate heavily against U. S. ex- 
ports, but the Government sees only 
the necessity of protecting the growth 
of trade deficits abroad. 


Military Mission 
The first German Military Mission to 


visit the U. S. since the War returned 
to Germany on the Deutschland after a 


stay of eight weeks. Their arrival had 
been kept a secret. 

The members of the Mission—Major 
H. Wilberg, Captains L. Vogt, A. 
Baumker and F. W. Nagle—were every- 
where received with pre-War courtesies. 
In a farewell message, they conveyed 
their deepest thanks to the officials of 
the War Department and hoped that a 
U. S. Military Mission would visit Ger- 
many in the near future and afford them 
an opportunity to return the abundant 
hospitality they had received. 

They were particularly struck with 
the giant strides made in military aero- 
nautics and sounded high praise for the 
conduct of aerial offensive and defen- 
sive tactics. They likewise much ad- 
mired the development of automotion in 


the U. S. Army. 


Notes 


Jacob Gould Schurman, until recently 
U. S. Minister in China, arrived in 
Berlin to begin his duties as U. S. Am- 
bassador. Several of the Embassy staff 
were at the station to meet the Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Schurman, including 
Herr Koester of the German Foreign 
Office, who handed Mrs. Schurman a 








bouquet of orchids. The Ambassador 
declined to be interviewed and left the 
station almost immediately for the Em- 
bassy on the Wilhelmplatz, where a din- 
ner party was held. 


On the occasion of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the Prussian victory over the 
Swedes at Fehrbellin, the ex-Kaiser 
wrote from Doorn to the celebration: 


“Unshakable codperation between 
monarch and people together with self- 
sacrificing patriotism laid the foundation 
for Brandenburg and Prussian great- 
ness. Only a return to Prussian virtues 
can liberate us from the madness of 
slavery. Fifty years ago at the 200th 
anniversary celebration of the Battle of 
Fehrbellin my late father was present. 
Today, his grandson, my son Prince 
Oscar, brings you the greetings of the 
Prussian royal house. Into the dust 
with all the enemies of Brandenburg.” 


The Volksscitung, violent anti-Mon- 
archist journal, somehow or, other ob- 
tained a copy of the letter, expostulated: 


“Prince and people no longer must 
stand together today. It is enough now 
if the people stand together. Now we 
manage our own affairs. Has not Wil- 
helm grasped that yet?” 


At Stuttgart an exposition of anti- 
German War propaganda was opened 
under the auspices of the Minister Presi- 
dents of Bavaria, Baden and Wurttem- 
berg. Chancellor Luther was present, 
read official greetings from President 
von Hindenburg. Occasion was made to 
intensify the movement for purging 
Germany of the “war-guilt lie.” 


Berlin barbers debated whether or not 
to increase their charges for hair-cutting 
by 33%. Fear was expressed that such 
a move would serve only to popularize 
the already widespread habit of skull- 
shaving. 


Dr. Albert Einstein, author of the 
theory of relativity, arrived in Berlin 
from a visit to Brazil and Argentine. 
Press representatives from all parts of 
the world awaited, but he modestly re- 
fused to be interviewed. 


In Paris arrived Jack Dempsey, pugil- 
ist, with $22,000 and a tale about having 
to pay $6,000 for income tax and a 
special Experts’ Plan tax. Said he, 
having earned in a fortnight for exhibi- 
tion work the gross sum of $28,000: 
“T ama victim of the Dawes Plan.” 











ITALY 


Controversy 


The Times, London's leading news- 
paper, wrote a leader (editorial) scor- 
ing Premier Benito Mussolini's policy. 


When the Premier heard of it he sent 
a telegram to the editor asking him to 
rectify some of the misstatements. Tele- 
graphed he: 


“It is not true that patriots are dis- 
contented. On the contrary, the truth 
is the Opposition is carried on by a 
small, dispossessed group, while the 
enormous majority of Italian people 
works and lives quietly. Please note 
also Fascism counts 3,000,000 adherents, 
whereof 2,000,000 are Syndicalist work- 
men and peasants, thus representing a 
politically organized majority of the na- 
tion. Even the Italian Opposition now 
recognizes the great historical impor- 
tance of Fascist experiment which has 
to be firmly continued in order not to 
fail in its task of morally and materially 
elevating the Italian people and also in 
the interest of European civilization.” 


In a leader entitled “Signor Musso- 
lini’s Apology,” The Times did some 
“rectifying” in its own, sweet way. It 
began by asking what right 3,000,000 
Fascisti had to claim that they repre- 
sented a politically organized nation of 
40,000,000 people. “If, as Mussolini 
says,” the newspaper continued, “the dis- 
contented are but a small group, why is 
it necessary to gag the press, forbid free 
spcech, forbid public meetings and arm 
the executive with arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible powers? We believe Musso- 
lini sincerely and earnestly desires the 
welfare of Italy. We are convinced 
this policy is not in the long run the 
way to promote it.” 


In Rome, i/ duce Mussolini fumed. 


POLAND 


Accord with Jews 


Allegedly influenced by the damage 
inflicted to its reputation in foreign 
countries by the Jews, the Polish Gov- 
ernment made an important agreement 
with the Jewish Poles. The accord was 
negotiated by Foreign Minister Count 
Skryzynski, who is shortly coming to 
the U. S., and Minister of Education 
Professor Stanislaw Grabski, acting 
for the Government. Deputies Dr. 
Thon and M. Reich represented the 
Jewish cartel in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Most of the credit for the move, 
which was thought exceedingly clever 
in Warsaw, was given to Count Skry- 
zynski, 


By the terms of the agreement taxa- 
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tion on certain occupations mainly in 
the hands of the Jews was reduced. 
The numerus clausus system of limit- 
ing the number of Jewish students was 
modified. Jewish traders are to be al- 
lowed to open their shops-for two hours 
on Sundays. The withdrawal of licenses 
to trade in articles under Government 
monopoly was abandoned. 

In return for these concessions, which 
make life tolerable for the Jews in 
Poland, the Jewish Party, representing 
one of the most important minorities, 
agreed to end its resistance to the Polish 
State and to take its place in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as a Polish Party 
whose members are first Polish citizens. 
Furthermore, the Party agreed to in- 
form “those interested abroad” that the 
Polish Government is meeting Jewish 
demands. This will, it was said, neces: 
sitate a visit by Deputy Reich to the 
U. S. in the autumn. 


GREECE 
Coup d’Etat 


Just before the first siinbeams cast 
their light upon the Acropolis onc 
morning last week, a simultaneous re- 
volt broke out in the Army and Navy 
at Athens and Salonika. 

At 10 o’clock, General Pangalos, head 
of the Army insurgents, who had es- 
tablished his troops between Athens and 
the seaport Piraeus, and Admiral Haji- 
kiriakos, leader of the naval insurgents, 
who had hoisted his flag on board the 
Averoff off Piraeus, sent ultimata to 
Admiral Konduriotis, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Hellenic Republic, charging 
the Government with general inefficiency 
and claiming that they spoke for the 
people, which they certainly did not. 
The two leaders demanded the dismis- 
sal of the Government and the surren- 
der of the Treasury, failing which they 
threatened to bombard the infantry in 
barracks, the Presidential Palace and 
the War Office. 

The ultimata were immediately com- 
municated to Premier Michalakopoulos 
and, after a Cabinet Council, the Gov- 
ernment presented its collective resig- 
nation to the Provisional President. 

General Pangalos and Admiral Haji- 
kiriakos forthwith occupied Athens. 
There was some spectacular firing but 
no bloodshed and no damage. The Pro- 
visional President was permitted to re- 
quest ex-Premier Papanastasiou to 
form a Government, but as his party, 
the Radical Republicans of the Demo- 
cratic Union, declined to support him, 
he early abandoned his Cabinet-making 
attempt. A government was forthwith 
formed by General Pangalos, who be- 
came Premier and Minister of War 
with Admiral Hajikiriakos as Minister 
of Marine. 

At the Presidential Palace, the out- 
going Premier, M. Michalakopoulos, 








was present, according to custom, when | 


the Pangalos Cabinet was sworn in. 
The following dialog was reported: 
Michalakopoulos, ironically: “Per- 





© Wide World 
GENERAL PANGALOS 


“T now threaten!” 


mit me to congratulate you.” 

Pangalos, testily: “We shall work 
for the country.” 

Michalakopoulos, acidly: “I do not 
contest your patriotism.” 

Pangalos, patronizingly: “We do not 
deny you that, but do not agree with 
your methods.” And after a_ short 
pause, meaningly: “I hope the politi- 
cians are not going to create any ob- 
stacles.” 

Michalakopoulos, with surprise: “You 
surely do not imagine that we shall 
crown your work.” 


For a number of years, the Army, 
backed by the Navy, has been the only 
vital force in Greece. Since the Allies 
demanded the abdication of King Con- 
stantine in 1917, the public has tended 
to become more and more apathetic to 
political events at Athens and completely 
subservient to the demands and wishes 
of the military parties. 

Before 1914, the political condition 
of Greece was relatively stable, but the 
friction between the pro-German Con- 
stantine and the pro-Entente Venizelos 
was the beginning and the end of this 
modest stability. The King was out- 
wardly neutral and inwardly in favor 
of entering the War on the side of Ger- 
many. Venizelos was whole-heartedly 
for intervening in the conflict on the 








side of the Allies. There was not room 
for Constantine and his Premier, so 
Venizelos was dismissed. For two years, 
cabinet succeeded cabinet with bewilder- 
ing rapidity until Constantine was him- 
self dismissed. His son Alexandros suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but later a monkey 
bit him and he died. 


Amid scenes of tremendous enthusi- 
asm throughout the country, Constantine 
came back in 1920 and reigned until 
September, 1922. He was now a sick 
man and under constant fire from the 
Venizelists. The hopeful war against 
Turkey proved disastrous to Greek arms 
and in the ignominy of defeat, Con- 
stantine was for the second time chased 
from the country. He was succeeded by 
another son, Georgos II. The young 
King was moved by the best intentions, 
but was unable to keep his finger out 
of the political pie. This in itself was 
never a serious factor, but it entailed 
some friction and militated against pol- 
itical security at a time when calm was 
the one thing Greece needed. But the 
rise of ambitious soldiers like General 
Pangalos, who has been considered, 
even in Republican circles, as an adven- 
turer with the Army behind him, was 
the chief cause of agitation. King 
Georgos was sent on an enforced vaca- 
tion pending a plebiscite on the future 
status of Greece (Time, Dec. 31, 1923). 
A few months later, the Greeks, who 
had not two years before given over- 
whelming proof of their devotion to the 
royal house, voted 758,742 to 352,322 for 
the establishment of a Republic (Time, 
Apr. 28, 1924). King Georgos joined 
the colonies of ex-royalty which are 
dotted about the face of the globe. 

As regards political stability, the Hel- 
lenic Republic was to be no better than 
the Monarchy. It was, perhaps, so far 
as it concerned foreign affairs, the price 
which Greece had to pay for getting rid 
of the royal house at the only time it 
was of any use to her; for one of King 
Georgos’ sisters was the Crown Prin- 
cess of Rumania, the King’s wife was 
a daughter of the King and Queen of 
Rumania and one of the King’s brothers- 
in-law was the King of Yugo-Slavia. 
Queen Marie of Rumania had cleverly 
set the stage for strong Balkan alliance. 
It was natural, after the republican 
“doings” in Greece, that the friendship 
of Yugo-Slavia and Greece cooled and 
the Balkan alliance received a severe 
set-back. 

Internal politics were no better. The 
political leaders were unable to keep the 
peace for more than a few days. Cabi- 
nets fell and rose. Venizelos, who had 
been recalled from a self-imposed exile, 
became Premier (Time, Jan. 21, 1924). 
A few days in power and he fell (Tre, 
Feb. 11, 1924) and in a month had 
again left-the country to stew in its 
own juice (Time, March 17, 1924). A 
Kafandaris Cabinet was succeeded by a 
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Papanastasiou, by a Sofoulis, by a Mi- 
chalakopoulis, 


The recent trouble was engendered 
some two weeks ago. Certain military 
officers had expressed themselves very 
plainly against the Government, which 
was still struggling with the tremendous 
problem of settling and providing for 
the thousands of refugees from Turkey. 
The Government announced that it in- 
tended to take disciplinary measures 
against the officers. General Kondylis, 
the War Minister, prepared to take en- 
ergetic action to restore the Army’s 
discipline. General Pangalos answered 
by contributing a statement to the Poli- 
teia, Athens journal: “Every hair on 
the heads of the Republican officers 
which may be interfered with will be 
paid for by the heads of Venizelists 
{Government Party]. It is known that 


[ never threaten in vain. I now 
threaten.” And he was as good as his 
word, 


CHINA 
Anti-Foreign Revolt 


Last week’s major events in China's 
Eastern Provinces (Timer, June 15 et 
seq) : 


Peking. An exchange of notes be- 
tween the Diplomatic Corps and the 
Chinese Government brought the latter 
out into the open. The Diplomats 
charged the Government with wilfully 
misrepresenting the situation in China, 
and- declined to accept responsibility 
for it. The Chinese Government re- 
torted by demanding revision of all 
treaties with foreign powers. Such a 
demand was clearly impossible. 


On Dragon Day—during which stu- 
dents dragged a monster illuminated 
dragon, several hundred feet long, 
through the streets—banners inscribed 
“Death to the English brigands” and 
“Declare War on England” formed 
part of the procession. No violence 
was reported, but tremendous activity 
in raising money for strikers in the 
Provinces was noted. 


Shanghai. The foreign boycott, 
which has lasted some wecks, broke 
down, shops opened. Violence did not 
end. The Japanese Consul was beaten 
by an infuriated mob. . Several students 
threw sulphuric acid into a_ passing 
street car causing injuries to the occu- 
pants; a Chinese woman had to be 
carted to a hospital. Strikers remained 
out and shipping continued to be tied up. 

Wuchow. Mobs attacked Japan- 
ese. Two were killed, several injured. 

Ningpo. Rioting on a large scale 
began. Shops were looted and smashed. 
U. S. destroyers appeared on the scene. 
Calm followed. 

Canton. An angry mob of work- 
men and students fired on the foreign 
quaiter, Shameen. The fire was imme- 
diately returned and several casualties 

















on both sides were reported. After a 
day’s respite the Chinese again attacked 
and were again driven off. Foreigners 
erected emergency fortifications, oppo- 
site which the Chinese mobilized. 


Washington. Chinese Minister to 
the U. S. Alfred Sze presented a note 
to Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
asking that foreign treaties be revised. 
Conversations were continued for some 
time, but no statement was made. It 
was understood that Mr. Kellogg had 
told the Chinese Minister that the U. S. 
would act only with the other Powers. 

London. Foreign Secretary Cham- 
berlain, in a brief statement to the 
House of Commons, said: “I have 
evidence that the disturbances in China 
were fostered or aggravated by agents 
of another Government. His Majesty’s 
Government is giving close attention to 
the situation thus created.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Zero Weather 


As a reminder that one half of the 
world is farther away from the sun than 
the other, came the news that at Buenos 
Aires, capital of Argentina, glacial 
winds last week swept the streets, driv- 
ing the thermometer down to 5° below. 
zero. 


In Buenos Aires and in other parts 
of the country, several deaths from ex- 
posure were reported. Much of the re- 
public lay under heavy snow-drifts. 


German-Mexicans 


A German Mission, which is touring 
Mexico, was received by President 
Calles at the Presidential Palace. He 
told the assembled Teutons that Mexico 
was a young nation struggling to main- 
tain her independence against the in- 
vasions of imperialist hordes of eco- 
nomic barbarians. 

“T believe,” he continued, “that the 
German nation has been the victim of 
these maneuvers of Imperialists and this 
has united us. I also believe you are 
sincere men and, when you find the yel- 
low press trying to depreciate Mexico, 
you will tell the truth and proclaim our 
true moral material position, which is 
enough for us to be considered a re- 
spectable nation. You may be sure 
Germans will always receive protection 
of their interests but not privileges, as 
no privileges exist in Mexico; guaran- 
tees and protection exist. The German 
colony is not considered a foreign col- 
ony but as a brother, as Germans do not 
come to Mexico to get rich but to join 
with us. Germans here have shared our 
sorrows.” 

He ended by hoping that the Mission 
would induce German colonists to settle 
it) Mexico where they could be sure of a 
hearty welcome. 
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Sportive Fatalism* 
The Author of “Futility” 
Keeps It Up 


The Story amounts to the candid, 
cluttered journal of Captain Georges 
Hamlet Alexander Diabologh, a young 
man born in Japan of Russian-Scotch- 
Spanish - Italian - English - Finnish - 
Swedish ancestry. He is an Oxford in- 
tellectual, serious-minded, he feels, but 
is engaged for the present with a Major 
Percy Beastly on a mission to Man- 
churia for the British War Office. In 
the life of Georges Hamlet Alexander 
Diabologh, wars and missions are very 
unimportant indeed. He spends a lot of 
time thinking about Life and Death, 
writing or making jokes about them. 
Nothing is very important. 

In, Tokio, he visits his Aunt Teresa, a 
domineering invalid who in 1914 rapt 
Emmanuel Vanderflint, her Belgian 
army husband, to the Far East, chiefly 
because it was far. With them, “just 
like one family,” live other refugees, a 
mother, sister and two daughters Van- 
derphant. Also Aunt Teresa’s daugh- 
ter, Sylvia. Ninon Therese Anastathia 
—long legs, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
guileless, 16, attending convent. She 
reads “Questions and Answers” in the 
Daily Mail. Georges quotes her the 
poets, plays Tristan and Isolde on the 
piano. They kiss a little and call pet 
names. 

Georges gets on to Harbin, where 
Aunt Teresa’s ménage soon follows. 
Funds have ceased coming from her 
brother Lucy in Krasnoyarsk. The 
Vanderflints are indignant; Lucy writes 
it was the Bolsheviki; they don’t believe 
him. In Harbin, they all infest a 
duchess’s flat, loaned. Georges and Syl- 
via are caught kissing. Aunt Teresa is 
delighted; they shall marry. They are 
delighted. 

Three Vanderphants go back to Bel- 
gium but the household is amplified by 
a Captain Negodyaev and family and 
woes. Uncle Lucy comes with his fam- 
ily and woes. Every one has a woe. 
Negodyaev’s is a persecution complex; 
about monthly he rouses his family in 
the night, bundles them up, poises for 
flight, then goes back to bed. Lucy’s 
woe is his lost estates; he finally hangs 
himself, arrayed in Aunt Teresa’s silk 
underwear, stockings and boudoir cap. 
Georges’ is the stink that Beastly makes 
shaving; Beastly has a tender skin and 
has to burn his beard off. Aunt Te- 
resa’s is her health and the death of her 
son Anatole, court-martialed in France. 

Under this last circumstance, Aunt 
Teresa cannot bear to lose Sylvia. She 
breaks the engagement. They acquiesce, 
Sylvia in self-sacrifice, Georges in in- 
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decision. Promptly Aunt Teresa mar- 
ries off Sylvia to a Belgian officer with 
a bobbing Adam’s apple and canary 
mustache. On Sylvia’s wedding night 
she sends this docile husband home 
alone. Sylvia and Georges see what 
they are missing and sleep together. 


Next morning, Aunt Teresa says she 
is haunted by Uncle Lucy’s spectre, gib- 
bering in her lingerie. She orders an 
immediate departure. Sylvia’s husband 
cannot go, so is left behind. The S. S. 
Rhinoceros puffs to England with all 
the polyglots, via Hongkong, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Aden, Egypt, Gibraltar. 
Georges, secretly honeymooning with 
Sylvia, is more satisfied than ever to 
leave his life and love in the hands of 
Fate and Aunt Teresa. 

The Significance. War being an 
irrational thing, its aftermath verges on 
insanity. An analytical person, particu- 
larly a racial polyglot, can cope with the 
welter of causes and patriotisms only by 
adopting a sportive fatalism. Author 
Gerhardi’s minor characters develdp this 
sociological thesis on a very high plane 
of comedy. The major characters, who 
dwell on the border line of high tragedy, 
give a more intimate demonstration of 
the same philosophy. 


The Author. William Gerhardi, 
3ritish-born in Petrograd, Oxford grad- 
uate, only slightly elaborates his own 
biography in Georges Diabologh of The 
Polyglots, the writing of which has oc- 
cupied his last two years in some sc- 
cluded Tyrolese hamlet. He dedicates 
the book to Edith Wharton because, 
when he published Futility (with the aid 
of the late Katherine Mansfield), Mrs. 
Wharton, to whom he was a stranger, 
wrote: “Do, for the sake of all of us, 
keep it up!” His one other book, Anton 
Chehov: A Critical Study, has, as a 
critical study, no peer. 


Sea- Rogues 


Unper THE Brack FLtac—Don C. Seitz 
Dial ($4.00). 


Tue REIGN OF THE PrratEs—Archibald 
Hurd—Knopf ($3.50). 


It is disheartening to learn that Cap- 
tain Kidd was only an inept revenue 
agent, but these histories have their 
compensations. Henry Morgan of Ja 
maica comes up to scratch as the belli- 
cose gentleman adventurer. No brig- 
and could be more fearsome than Black- 
beard Teach, who festooned his ears 
with braids from his chin and decked 
his hat with blazing brimstone. Also, 
there are the two extraordinary proto- 
types of the bobbed-hair bandit, Pirates 
Mary Read and Anne Bonny, who suc- 
cessfully combined marauding and ma- 
ternity. Author Hurd selects a dozen 
of the sea-rogues, letting a good tale 
justify its telling. Author Scitz col- 
lects a murderous crew of some two- 
score—all there were to be found, one 
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feels—and touches off the exhaustive 
store of anecdote in a rare, quirky style 
that smacks tartly of 18th Century. 


Good Titles 


Out or THE BLurE—H. C. McNeile 
(“Sapper”)—Doran ($2.00). | Melo- 
drama being his métier, the author of 
Bull Dog Drummond fares only mod- 
erately well on the cramped stage of the 





WILLIAM GERHARDI 
He, too, is polyglot 


short story. His happiest efforts are 
with humor and suspense, as Uncle 
James’s Golf Match—a rib-splitter—and 
the titular tale of this collection, where- 
in a murder is averted by the veriest 
trifle. In other instances, suspense is 
fool’s gold. The nugget of denoue- 
ment fails to pan out. In still others— 
The Porterhouse Steak, about a starv- 
ing but proud war hero; The Filin That 
Never Was Shown, about a proud but 
starving cinema hero—the virgin clay of 
emotion appears exclusively, great lumps 
of it. In general, Author McNeile’s 
titles are better than his tales. 


: nh 

Dream Comes True 

SEDUCERS IN EcuApor—V. Sackville- 
West—Doran ($1.50). With adroit in- 
direction, the author acquaints you with 
the sad end, on the scaffold, of Arthur 
Lomax. The colored glasses he bought 
in Egypt so marvelously altered the as- 
pect of life that he married Miss Whit- 
aker, murdered his yachtsman host, Bel- 
lamy, and left Bellamy’s money to Ar- 
tivale, the scientist of the cruise—all 
with the loftiest of motives. In court, 
bercft of the illusive spectacles, normal 
Arthur Lomax could quite understand 
the jury’s incredulity. His was the 
tragedy of the man who made believe 
and had his dream come true. 
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Open Air 


In a baseball park on the outskirts of 
Manhattan, 20,000 people assembled 
while Kleig lights concentrated their 
glare upon an extemporary stage erected 
over second base. Great numbers ot 
staring children sat in the cheaper seats. 
They murmured among themselves. For 
their entertainment, Verdi’s Aida was 
presented, with Marie Rappold as Aida, 
Tenor Bernardo de Muro (Time, June 
1) as Radames, in the first of a series 
of open air concerts to be given by the 
Manhattan Opera Company. Priests in 
flowing diapers, soldiers in black and 
gold, caparisoned camels, slow-stepping 
horses, passed with solemn  unreality 
across the shallow scaffolding. Critics 
and adults cheered; the sight intrigued 
them; the music pleased their ears; but 
still the children murmured. “Where,” 
they asked, “are the creatures which the 
producers assured us would take an im- 
portant part in this spectacle of vocal 
pantalooning which, owing to their ab- 
sence, seems dull to the point of fatuity ? 
We see horses, it is true, even camels. 
But where are the elephants?” Alas! 
because of the inability of the stage to 
support them, there were no elephants. 
The disgruntled listeners were forced to 
remain content with the singing of the 
famed stars, the playing of an orchestra 
of 100 pieces recruited from the Man- 
hattan and the Metropolitan Opera com- 
panies. 








Metropolitan Directors 


The lordly upper classes 
With their gilded demi-tasses. 
God help the woiking goil! 


So chanted skeptical and disrespectful 
members of hoipolloi upon reading in 
the press last week that young Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt Whitney and young 
Marshall Field had been elected to the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at a special stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. “Both,” explained the 
stockholders, “are serious music lovers.” 
It was this statement, more than the 
rather unusual honor, that irritated the 
chanting representatives of the vulgate. 
They themselves, in their innocent 
rhymes and naive ditties, displayed a 
fondnes for music which, they were 
keenly conscious, has never been recog- 
nized with a directorate in any company 
whatever. They definitely doubted that 
a pair of lounging millionaires were any 
more musicianly than they. It takes a 
considerable body of evidence to con- 
vince a cheap fellow that sons of wealth 
may also be men of rarts. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, who 
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recently succeeded Samuel W. Reyburn 
as a Director of the Guarantee Trust 


Tuternational 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


. good taste in pictures 


Company, is tall, muscular, pale-eyed, 
with a long neck and sloping shoulders 
which are the despair of tailors but 
which served him well at Yale (1922) 
where he pulled a good oar, dabbled in 
writing, discussed aesthetic topics with 
his instructors in a modest yet eager 
fashion. He has good taste in pictures, 
attends the opera regularly. 

Marshall Field, a methodical young 
man (aged 32, Eton and Cambridge 
graduate), with a weak, attentive face, 
took charge, in 1920, of the $120,000,000 
Field estate, of which he was the prin- 
ipal heir, is interested in arts, charities, 
sports, has been a liberal contributor to 
scientific explorations, notably that of 
William Beebe to the Sargasso Sea. 
Captain Roald Amundsen invited him to 
serve on an advisory committee when 
he was making plans for his recent 
pcelar flight. 
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THE THEATRE 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seems most 
important: 


Comedy 


CaSAR AND CLEOPATRA—Shaw jibes 
at the ancients through the accomplished 
sound boxes of the Theatre Guild and 
Helen Hayes. 

Is Zar So?—Prize-fighters’ troubles 
with the world of pearls and chaperons. 

THe Fatt Guy—Ernest Truex as the 
turning worm in a middle-class comedy 
that is first-class entertainment. 

THe Poor Nut—An obvious but en- 
tertaining fable about a college lad who 
won a Phi Beta Kappa key, a track 
meet and a girl. 


Drama 


DestrE UNDER THE ELmMS—The bitter 
loneliness and granite atmosphere of a 
New England farmhouse blended by 
Eugene O'Neill into a gaunt tragedy of 
infidelity. 

THey Knew Wuat THEey WantTeED 
—Pauline Lord performs a miracle of 
acting as a poor waitress who married 
a farmer by mail and could not resist 
his hired hand. 

Wuar Prick Giory ?—A battle song 
with some blood, no heroes and a blast 
of bitter irony. 

Write Carco—What happens to an 
exile when loneliness merges into mad- 


ness. 


Musical 

Chiefly noted for ridicule and melody 
are the following: 

Ziegfeld Follies, Grand Street Fol- 
lies; Lady, Be Good; Rose-Marie, The 
Student Prince, Louie the 14th, En- 
gaged, Garrick Gaicties, George White’s 
Scandals, Artists and Models. 


New Plays 

George White’s Scandals. Some 
like musical comedy hot, some like it 
bold, some like it well seasoned, so that 
they can understand the jokes. On the 
last score, no one can bicker with Mr. 
White. At least six of his japes must 
have been familiar to Grover Cleveland, 
but should that august and venerated 
gentleman return, for a few loose 
minutes, to visit the pit of a Manhat- 
tan theatre he would doubtless laugh 
roundly at them. For it is the peculiar 
genius of Mr. White to make an act out 
of an anecdote, to spin an innocent jest 
with pipe, tabor, scenery, and bring 
down his curtain on a guffaw. He does 
not spare expense. There is a notable 
scene wherein members of the chorus 








parade in a fur shop, clad in robes, 
scarfs, peignoirs, polonaises made of 
the furs of every creature from a seal 
to a mongoose; good syncopation by the 
McCarthy sisters; terrible singing by 
Gordon Dooley; two  blackamorons, 
Miller and Lyles, who ably support the 
hypothesis that a real Negro can be 
funny on the stage; one tune, What a 
World This Would Be, which will be 
monkey-organ fodder before very long. 

Artists and Models is a saturnalia 
that grows, each year, bigger, better, 
barer. This one is called the Paris Edi- 
tion because the name Paris is, with 
Broadwayites, a synonym for limbs and 
confidential badinage. The badinage in 
this show, however, achieves wit; the 
lace is never where it is expected; and 
the limbs, particularly those of the Ger- 
trude Hoffmaa girls, late of the Moulin 
Rouge, are exquisite, adept. Authors 
Harold Atteridge and Harry Wabstatt 
Gribble do not depend on the upholstery 
to make their lines agreeable; the art 
directing and music decidedly the most 
able that those penetrating students of 
public taste, the Messer Shubert, have 


Puit BAKER 
He likes waffles 


ever paid for. There is, also, a funny 
man, one Phil Baker. 

“T don’t like stories,” declared he. “I 
like riddles.” 

“You do?” 
Riddles and syrup.” 

“That’s terrible. That’s a pun.” 

“T like puns too.” 

“You do?” 

“Sure. Puns and coffee.” 

At one point, a small town friend of 
his stands up in a box, causing 15 min- 
utes of this and that. For those who re- 


“Sure. 
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ceive impressions more readily with the 
eye than the ear, acts have been de- 
signed. “The Rotisserie,” in which four 
girls, trussed on enormous spits, baste in 
front of an electric fire; “The Prome- 
nade Walk at the Beach” which sends 
50 odd and some beautiful bathing suits 
skipping behind the rotund personality 
of Miss Frances Williams; the “Pal- 
ette” scene, in which the Hoffman girls 
emerge, one by one, from a: paint box, 
disguised as pastel crayons; “Cellini’s 
Dream,” difficult to describe. All these 
are transcended by the most colossal 
exploitation of the Mammy song ever 
attempted on the U. S. stage, a skit en- 
titled “Mothers of the World.” Six 
gentle matrons, in a series of cloistered 
niches, touched with a dim, a holy light, 
sing their infants asleep, while above 
their heads the prima donna, attired as 
a cherub, leads a choir of angels. 





CINEMA 


“The Gold Rush” 


Events in a man’s life often culminate 
queerly, as if manipulated for dramatic 
effect by an unseen director who, with 
megaphone to lips, soundlessly thunders : 
“Register! This is the headline scene. 
Strut! This is the big act.” Such a 
climax occurred one day last week in 
the career of an undersized gentleman 
who was perceived, at dawn, walking 
up and down the terrace of his villa at 
3everly Hills, Calif. A medical man in 
his employ issued from the house and 
crossed the grass to the little fellow, 
making, as he came, expressive gestures. 
The other’s face relaxed. He beamed, 
took the doctor’s arm, crossed to the 
house with him at a skipping run. In 
an hour the world knew that a 634- 
pound boy had been born to Mrs. Lita 
G. Chaplain, wife of Charles S. Chaplin, 
famed cinema clown. The world already 
knew that, a few hours before, his latest 
picture, The Gold Rush, had been shown 
in a Hollywood cinema house. 

All the notables for miles around had 
gathered in the Egyptian Theatre to see 
Charles S. Chaplin in The Gold Rush— 
the picture 9,000 feet long which has 
taken him two years to make and of 
which he had remarked: “This is the 
picture I want to be remembered by,” 
heedless of the fact that his press agent 
was listening. 

On the screen, a shadow flickered—a 
shadow with feet like box-cars and a 
smile like the last soliloquy of Hamlet. 
He was a tenderfoot. The date was the 
year of Our Lord 1896—a period in 
which gentlemen were proud to spend 
several thousand dollars of lousy paper 
money to dig up a couple of ounces of 
mica in the Klondike. . . . A blizzard. 
A straggling company of ragged monte- 
banks passing through a wintry defile; 
Chilkoot Pass. Chaplin left behind in 
the dash for gold, blown to the door of 

















© Wide Wor'd 
Mrs. C. 


A climax occurred 


S. CHAPLIN 


a lonely cabin. Does the hearty West- 
erner within open his door, warm the 
tattered stranger with a glass of whis- 
key? No; he snarls through a crack in 
the window; Chilly Chaplin reels off in 
the storm... . 


The violinists in the Egyptian Thea- 
tre played another tune. .... This is a 
dance hall. A piano with sinus trouble 
clangs for the twiddling feet of Big Jim 
McKay, swashbuckling prospector who 
picks his teeth and his sweethearts with 
a Colt 44. The tiny mustachioed or- 
phan of the storm beams innocently 
over the shoulder of McKay's own 
dearest. . . . Old stuff about an endear- 
ing note which Chaplin receives by mis 
take. .. . Out to make his pile so that 
he can wed the Klondike Kitty Kelly.... 
More prospectors*. . . . The big strike; 
the search for the girl; the scene on 
board the ocean liner in which the 
stunted erstwhile prospector, now in 
purple and fine sable, lounges on the 
first cabin, his heart aswoon for a van- 
ished barmaid while down in the 
steerage the girl tosses on her midnight 
pallet, wishing for her hobo-brummel. 

The audience in the Egyptian 
Theatre made comments on the pic- 
ture... ..An epic in comedy . . . Gloria 
Hale, his new leading lady, a most 
adept young actress . Good support 
by a comedian named Mack Swain... 
An epic in comedy, written, directed, 
acted by a man who understands that 
the cinema is a medium of high art 
only because it can be used, as can no 
other medium, to express the illimitable 
diversity of life. 

Charles Spencer Chaplin was born 
in London in 1889; his mother, part 
Irish, part Spanish, was playing there 





*Chosen for their parts by Chaplin out of 
carloads of assorted tramps. 
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in a stock company. His father was a 
simall-time music hall favorite. 


Newspaper men have killed his par- 
ents in various ways; it is said that 
the paternal Chaplin died of natural 
causes and his widow (known to the 
boards as Lily Harley) went into 
dress-making, taught Charles and his 
brother Sydney to hem flounces; there 
is still another affecting scene in which 
Chaplin, a sallow waif in bloomers, is 
portrayed leading his starved mother to 
a poorhouse while London gamins re- 
vile him for his kindliness. It was 
owing to this incident, some doters, de- 
clare, that his eyes acquired that tragic, 
haunted cast. 


At 13, however, he was taking juve- 
nile parts. A British critic hailed him 

a “baby wonder.” A year later he 
was playing with William Gillette in 
Sherlock Holmes. He got a part in a 
vaudeville skit, A Night in an English 
Wusic Hall, toured the U. S. In 1914 
the Keystone Film Corporation enlisted 
his services for $40 a week. 

His first efforts to be funny in cellu- 
loid were dismal. Keystone directors 
feared that he was overpaid, offered to 
cancel the contract. Chaplin told Roscoe 
Arbuckle, the now deposed cinema 
clown, that he needed a pair of shoes. 
Arbuckle tossed him a pair of his own 
enormous brogues. “There you are, 
man,” he said. “Perfect fit!” Chaplin 
put them on, cocked his battered derby 
over his ear, twisted the ends of his 
prim mustache. His face was very sad. 
He attempted a jaunty walk which be- 
came, inevitably, a heart-breaking wad- 
dle. He put his hand on the seat of his 
trousers, spun on his heel. Arbuckle 
told him that he was almost funny. 
Such was the research that led him to 
“create a figure that would be a living 
satire on every human vanity.” 

In three months, the U. S. raved; in 
six, England shrieked; in a year his hat, 
feet, waddle and harrassed, insouciant 
smirk were familiar to South Sea 
Islanders who pasted his picture on the 
walls of their bath-houses; to lamas in 
Tibet who chucked each other in the 
ribs at a mention of his name; to bush- 
wackers, coolies, Cossacks, Slavs, Nor- 
dics. His salary became $1,000, $2,000 
$3,000 a week. One film company after 
another outbid each other for him; he 
worked for Essanay, Mutual, First Na- 
tional, United Artists. 

So violently did the vulgar clasp him 
to its unclean bosom that the cultured 
upper classes reacted to any mention of 
his name as they would to a bathroom 
joke—they saw the point, but would 
not be caught laughing at it. This son 
of moonlight and custard pie crust was 
a green pea off the knives of the intel- 
ligentsia until statements of his began 
to appear in the public press to the ef- 
fect that “Solitude is my only relief. 
I live with abstract thinkers, 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Wal- 
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me ill. . I resolve to retire to some 
Italian lake with my beloved Shelley, 
Keats, and violin. I am too tragic 
by nature. I don’t give a damn 
about anybody. Critics took him 
up. On the strength of his avowed pen- 
chant for philosophical thought, they 
decided that he was a genius. H. G. 
Wells was proud to meet him. George 
Bernard Shaw gave him a couple of 
hundred well-chosen words. Mean- 
while, Genius Chaplin continued to put 
one foot in front of the other much as 
before. He sat down in eggs. He held 
babies in his lap. His salary became 


$1,000,000 a year. 


The complicated misanthropy which 
enabled him, his interpreters declared, 
to love the public and spurn humanity, 
did not preclude certain trifling investi- 
gation of the tenderer emotions. One 
such investigation—attempted in 1918 
with Mildred Harris—ended in a di- 
vorce. She charged that he starved her, 
got drunk, hit hard. To down the scur- 
rile rumor that he had been seared by 
the red-hot lips of Actress Pola Negri, 
he last year married (in Mexico) his 
leading lady, Lita Grey, aged 16. 

In these slight ruffles he retained both 
his composure and his reticence. Grave, 
deliberate, costly, he has gone on utiliz- 
ing the genius with which few who 
deify him as a thinker, apotheosize him 
as a tragedian, credit him the genius 
for being funny. 


Other New Pictures 

Kivalina of the Ice Lands was 
filmed by one Earl Rossman in a two- 
Eskimos 


are the actors. Here are reindeer with- 


year expedition to the Arctic. 


out the Santa Claus; an eskimaid eski- 
mobiling behind some dogs through a 
50-below zero blizzard; a full color re- 
production of the aurora borealis. It 
might have been written with an ice- 
pick on the bleak wall of an igloo, but 
its impression of tiny men spinning their 
confused webs against the icy gulfs of 
immeasurable space registers effectively. 


. . 


Paths to Paradise. “Darling,” said 
Griffith, crook, to 


3etty Compson, his accomplice, when 


Raymond master 
their speedy roadster had just eluded 
100 motor cops, “I feel we're doing 
wrong. Let's turn around and take the 
diamond necklace back where it be- 
longs.” They do so; another chase 


speeds up an excellent comedy. 


The Sporting Chance is a race- 
track picture, Lou Tellegen the dastard. 
The hero’s horse wins, 











In Paris 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
for 23 years of Columbia University, 17 
times Doctor of Laws, 5 times Doctor 
of Jurisprudence in European universi- 
ties, Oxford Doctor of Letters, Prague 
Doctor of Philosophy, Grand Officier of 
the Legion of, Honor, recipient of five 
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“National satisfaction” 


decorations from crowned heads, mem- 
ber of every U. S. learned society of 
any note and of several European hier- 
archies, publicist, moralizer, politician, 
pedagog, Bohemian, philosopher, will 
look upon this 64th year of his life as 
not the least satisfactory. In Paris, last 
week, with much ceremony, he was in- 
ducted to the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, to which he had 
been elected in 1923. Only two U. S. 
celebrities had entered that august com- 
pany before him—Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson. The chair he 
received was that vacated in 1922 by the 
late Viscount James Bryce, English 
statesman-historian. 


It was upon Lord Bryce’s life and 
works that Dr. Butler dwelt in his as- 
sumptive address, not forgetting many 
fine courtesies to France, ringing refer- 
ences to Franklin, Jefferson and La- 
Fayette, fitting eulogy of the French 
historian, Alexis de Tocqueville, whose 
writings on the U. S., the speaker im- 
plied, were quite as able as Bryce’s, if 
not more so. “A nation,” proclaimed 
Bryce’s successor, in lofty conclusion, 
“must believe in itself as a moral as 
well as a political entity... eager pur- 
suit... grave problems ... powerful 











le erate 


aids . . . national security and national 
satisfaction lasting international 
peace.” 


The Great Trial 

The impending trial at Dayton, Tenn., 
ot Teacher John T. Scopes for giving 
instruction in Evolution, contrary to a 
state law, continued to clutter the press 
with reiteration of the issues at stake, 
which adherents of both sides of the 
case stoutly believed would “educate” 
the public up to the grave importance 
of the trial and its everlasting effect 
upon U. S. pedagogy, science, morals, 
history, religion. 

In Atlanta, Ga. William Jennings 
Bryan held a consultation with associate 
lawyers for the prosecution, of which he 
is chief. Emerging from behind closed 
doors, he reassured the public that the 
issue of the trial was purely and simply 
the right of the people of a state to dic- 
tate the conduct of schools created and 
supported by them. He further reminded 
the public that this would be the first 
trial of any magnitude in which he had 
taken part since 1897, when he assisted 
Nebraska in suits over rail rates. 

In Dayton, Walter White, superin- 
tendent of schools in Rhea County, had 
thousands of letterheads printed defining 
himself as “Prosecutor in the State of 
Tennessee vs. John T. Scopes—Evolu- 
tion Case.” Assisting Mr. White, per- 
spiring, in shirt sleeves, were many “real 
live wires,’ who kept a stenographer 
frantic taking letters on the impressive 
letterheads to all sorts and conditions of 
people. 

“Prosecutor” White was taken aback 
when Teacher Scopes, returning in a ~ 
daze from a visit with his counsel in 
Manhattan (Time, June 22), asked that 
his post in the Rhea County High School 
be given him again next fall. Teacher 
Scopes entered into the spirit of the 
trial sufficiently to let Sheriff R. B. 
Harris formally serve his indictment in 
front of the drug store where the con- 
versation that led to the test suit was 
held. Press cameras clicked and “Prose- 
cutor” White & Co. were busier than 
ever sending out the results. 

One Nick Gibson, publicity man, re- 
tracted a suit for $1,500 damages in 
which he claimed having originated the 
trial for a “stunt.” The city commis- 
sicners of Dayton settled with Gibson 
out of court for $300. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., counsel for the 
defense—John Randolph Neal of Day- 
ton, chief; associates Clarence Darrow 
and Bainbridge Colby—formulated plans 
Associate Counsels Dudley Field Malone 
and Charles H. Strong (Secretary of 
the N. Y. City Bar Association, ap- 
pointed as “observer” by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League) were absent. The 
defense made known that it would seek 
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not only to test the exact legal issues of 
the case—i.e., the constitutionality of 
the anti-Evolution law—but also public 
education in science through the testi- 
mony of eleven eminent scientists. One 
of this eleven—Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History —last week published a 
book* dedicated to Teacher Scopes, lev- 
eled at Lawyer Bryan, in which he used 
Bryan’s own words: “The real ques- 
tion is, did God use evolution as his 
plan?” Dr. Osborn, of course, main- 
tained that He did. 

At Nashville, John FE. Edgerton, 
president National Association of Man- 
ufacturers: 

“Such a spectacle as the turning of 
an American court into an advertising 
arena for publicity seekers with warped 
mentalities and a parade ground for 
freaks, fanatics and fools, ought to be 
impossible in the country 





which gave 
Juhn Marshall to immortal fame... . 
The walking delegates of agnosticism, 
atheism, communism and bolshevism will 
be there. Everything will be repre- 
sented except Science and Religion.” 





MEDICINE 





Contradicta 


The general practitioner — that 
twinkling beaver, who would cure ty- 
phoid, cardiac lesions, Bright’s, Brown's 
and his Old Widow Smith’s diseases 
with a pat on the cheek and a few 
friendly words, who would write pre- 
scriptions for warts, chilblains, the hor- 
rors, and baggy pants—is doomed to 
give way to the specialist, people have 
declared. 

Said Dr. George E. Vincent, Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
a prolog to the annual report of the 
Foundation, shortly to be issued: “The 
general practitioner of ability, character 
and personality is a fundamentally valu- 
able person . . . He cheers, encourages, 
warns, commands... not only a physi- 
cian, but a friend disappearance 
would be a serious loss.” 

Country mice, people have declared, 
are fatter than city mice—the old oaken 
bucket is a better vessel than the iron 
water pipe—the rugged farmer's lad, 
how he bulges beside the spindling sal- 
lowling from the city. 

Said Dr. Vincent: “It is a fact... 
that the natural advantages which the 
rural districts possess are more than off- 
set by the better health protection af- 
forded by the city.” 


Homeopaths 

A homeopath is a physician devoted 
to cure by drugs. The basic tenets of 
his healing are that each disease may be 





*Tue EartnH Speaks to Bryan—Henry 
Fairfield Osborn—Scribner ($1.00). 
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© Paul Thompson 
Dr. Grorce EF. Vincent 
“City mice cre fattest” 


cured by a drug, that the proper drug 
is the one which administered to healthy 
persons produces symptoms similar to 
those of the disease, that only one 
remedy should be used fur each disease, 
that the doses should be very small. 
Homeopathy is more than 125 years old. 
Some of its treatments have been taken 
over by the “regular school of medi- 
cine” (Allopathy), it is likewise the 
only one of the medical cults which re- 
ceives any considerable recognition from 
the Allopaths. The height of its vogu. 
is largely passed. Last week the mem- 
bers of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy met in Manhattan an 
made plans to raise $20,000,000 to build 
a college and hospital there. 

Other topics discussed: 

Comic Strips are good medicine for 
neurasthenics. Said Homeopath Fred- 
erick W. Seward: “Violent explosions 
of temper are emotional sprees 
laughter is compensation for them. I 


advise neurasthenics to look for the 
funny side of life, subscribe to comic 
magazines. 3 

Rubber Garments, worn around 


fatted calfs, hips, breasts, abdomens, are 
injurious to health, said Homeopath G. 
Harlan Wells. They keep the skin 
from eliminating its poisons. 

Tumor is hereditary in the com- 
mon or wop banana fly Homeopath 
Mary B. Stark has discovered after ten 
years research. She described her ef- 
forts to breed out tumors in six genera- 
tions of insects. 

Florida’s Real Estate Bocm has 
brought, it was asserted, a flock of 


quacks and irregular medical practi- 
tioners to that state. 
Milk, said Homeopath John P. 


Sutherland, is fitted to serve as a food 
only during infancy. One species does 
not lend itself to the use of the milk of 
another except when the two are very 
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closely related. It is not a particularly 
good food for the adult of any species. 
A number of Allopaths promptly came 
to the support of milk through the press 
—declared that it was a most valuable 
food. 


Leprosy 


In Newark, N. J., a public school 
teacher asked so simple a question that 
almost everyone knew the answer. But 
the woman, as she gazed down the row 
of small, lifted hands, forgot what she 
had asked, for she had caught sight of 
one small fist whose aspect caused her, 
inexplicably, to shudder. It was not 
dirtier than the others; it was not mis- 
hapen, and it was unmarked except for 
a few minutes bulging sores. Yet if 
gave her an indefinable and malign im- 
pression of deformity, of horror. She 
sent the boy attached to the hand—one 
Frank George, 11—to Dr. E. D. New- 
man, skin specialist. A short time af- 
terward this medico asked to see the 
boy’s brother, one Hale George, 13. 
The two boys did not return to school. 
There was some whispering and then, 
without ostentation, the books and desks 
which they had used were burned. Their 
parents had emigrated from Bermuda 
where, the specialist affirmed, the lads 
had doubtless contracted, six years pre- 
viously, the thing that afflicted them. 
For in spite of all reticence, the grisly 
fact, once discovered, could not be con- 
cealed. The two George boys had lep- 
rosy. 

Leprosy (the grey death), accord- 
ing to certain medieval conjecturers, is- 
sued in the form of a woman’s body 
with a rat’s head from the grave of the 
stillborn Antichrist; scientists have 
lately suggested that it is bred from 
putrid fish. Rising out of the East, it 
has crept down the centuries, a slow, 
fatal smoke, eating in secret. When 
Godfrey de Bouillon rode against the 
Paladin in the 11th Century, it with- 
ered the flesh of his captains under their 
painted armor, followed their retreating 
banners into Europe. Contagious, it is 
never hereditary. 

Symptoms, in the beginning, are 
those which attend the incubation of 
various diseases—irregular fever dizzi- 
ness, hyperaesthesia of the skin, pains 
in the arms and legs, loss of sexual 
power. Forebodings appals the sufferer; 
faceless shapes of doom brawl in his 
mind; ulcers corrupt his arms; his skin 
greys; his eyebrows, loosened, overhang 
his eyes like disheveled blinds; while 
his voice shrinks and becomes raucous, 
as if he contended for possession of it 
with an evil spirit. Little by little, as 
his body rots, an odor pervades it, more 
deathly and infinitely more revolting 
than that of the carnal house; the bones 
of his nose break off; toes, fingers, 
ears, drop away like dead hair. Insan- 
ity follows, terminated by death. In 
rare instances, the disease unaccount- 
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ably vanishes, after eight years or so. 

Occasional cures are affected—in 
Hawaili,. with Chaulmoogra oil; in the 
U. S. with injections of bichloride of 
mercury, with arsenic; X-ray. treat- 
ment affects temporary relief. Lepers 
are daily boiled in hot baths; given 
strychnine; put on a diet. After a 
period of eight years, the disease some- 
times vanishes. 

In the U. S., Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Minne- 
sota are endemically affected. More 
than one-third of the states of the U. S. 
have, from time to time, recorded cases. 
Massachusetts provides state institu- 
tional care for lepers. It is almost im- 
possible for leprosy to spread in the 
climate of the Northern U. S. So 
slight is the danger of infection that 
the act of destroying the school effects 
of the young Newark lazars was rather 
a sop to Nemesis than a scientific neces- 
sity. 

Colonies for lepers are many. In 
India alone there are 8,850 lepers and 
92 asylums. Just inside the East gate 
of Canton live 1,400 grey men; more 
lodge at Hokchiang, at Purulia; there 
is a famed colony at Molokai, Hawaii; 
an even more elaborate one on the island 
of Culion, Philippines, established by 
the U. S. at great expense in 1906, 
where the lepers have their own stores, 
theatres and a special kind of currency. 

s 


SCIENCE 


In the North 


Amundsen. 
ed, rid of his heavy Arctic furs, bare- 


Washed, shaven, rest- 


headed, Explorer Roald . Amundsen 
paced the bridge of the collier Albr. W. 
Selmer. At the ship's bows, a grinding 
noise. Up came the anchor, off went 
a thunderous salute from the Norwegian 
Government steamer Heimdal near by. 
Spectators ashore raised their voices in 
the Norwegian national anthem and the 
Albr. W. Selmer puffed laboriously out 
of Kings Bay, Spitsbergen (Norwegian 
possession), bound for Horten, Norway, 
about 1,500 miles northeast of there. 

Knowing well that his time would be 
much occupied when he reached home, 
Mr. Amundsen sogn went below to con- 
tinue answering a multitude of mes- 
sages congratulating him upon his safe 
return from the grip of the north polar 
ice cap (Time, June 29). Also he 
slogged at a book describing his experi- 
ences. 

Amundsen’s five companions in dar- 
ing—Lincoln Ellsworth of Manhattan, 
and Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, Leif Die- 
trichsen and Mechanics Omdahl and 
Feucht—were also aboard the collier, 
together with members of the Norwe- 
gian Aero Club’s relief expedition. 
When the ship reached the Skagerrak 
narrows north of Denmark, the party 
was to be met by sea-planes which 
would convoy them to Horten and 














TIME 


thence to the “honor pier,” royalty’s 
landing place. 

There, in the’ nation’s capital, a tri- 
umph was being prepared. King 
Haakon, who had followed Amundsen’s 
vicissitudes with avidity,. would send 
royal carriages to meet the heroes at 
the water. He would await them at 
the palace, ready to pin upon them the 
Roya! Order of St. Olaf,* exhibit them 
to his subjects from a balcony, wel- 
come them with the great of Norway at 
a state banquet. The day after, prom- 
inent officials would have their chance 
to make speeches recalling the Viking 
days, at ceremonies to be held in old 
Fortress Akershus. A male chorus 
numbering thousands would sing. Not 
till then, would the heroes~be free to go 
home, write at books or go lecturing. 

In the U. S., two department stores 
(Gimbel’s and Wanamaker’s), who, last 
year, sold hundreds of thousands of 
“trans-polar” post cards to help Amund- 
sen finance his flight, received word 
from him that he had indeed taken the 
pest cards with him to within 157 miles 
of the Pole, and had been able to 
bring many of them back with him 
despite the wreck of one of his planes. 
Fixed with special stamps, these post 
cards would be forwarded to their pur- 
chasers at once. 

Donald B. MacMillan, before sail- 
ing from Wiscasset, Me., a fortnight 
ago on his expedition to scout the polar 
cap with planes, had said that the very 
first thing he would do upon reaching 
his base at Etah, Greenland, would be 
to look for Amundsen. Arriving at 
Sydney, N. S., Mr. MacMillan heard 
from Amundsen via U. S. friends of 
the latter. “PLEASE CONVEY To Com- 
MANDER MACMILLAN OUR DEEPEST GRAT- 
ITUDE AND APPRECIATION, WISHING HIM 
A GLORIOUS JOURNEY.” 

(Signed) AMUNDSEN 
ELLs wortH 

MacMillan’s party also heard from 
Secretary Wilbur of the U. S. Navy. 
The latter telegraphed to Commander 
R. E. Byrd of the Navy unit which is 
codperating with the explorer, but not 
under his command, that, unless the 
three sea-planes taken were equipped 
with a regulation Navy aero radio set, 
they were not to take flight from the 
base ship. If the sets could not be in- 
stalled, Byrd was to return with his 
command to the U. S. 

The three planes had previously been 
equipped with Zenith short wave radio 
sets—the product of a company re- 
ported to be headed by E. F. MacDon- 
ald, second in command to MacMillan. 
The Navy type is a long wave set, be- 
lieved to operate better than the short 
wave type when a plane is in flight. It 
is also better for radio compass work. 

Byrd had left his Navy sets behind at 
3oston and again at Wiscasset during 
the preparations, either persuaded that 

*Upon all but Roald Amundsen. For plant- 
ing Norway’s flag upon the South Pole in 


1911, he had already received the highest 
honor his King had to bestow. 
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they were superfluous or that the boats 
had no room for 2,000 lb. more freight. 
Therefore, the destroyer Putnam. was 
despatched to: Sydney with the missing 
sets, MacMillan assured the Navy De- 
partment they would be installed. Soon 
after the expedition was steaming for 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, with it going 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, physician- 
missionary to the Eskimos, returning to 
his Battle Harbor Mission for the sum- 
mer. 


At Liverpool, the steamer IJceland 
sailed out of the Mersey bearing Gret- 
tir Algarsson of Victoria, B. C., the 
rash young man who planned to fly over 
the North Pole in a small dirigible and 
only abandoned the plan when his air- 
ship’s construction was delayed. The 
Iceland was bound for Gilles Land (east 
of Spitsbergen) where Mr. Algarsson 
proposed to do geological surveying. He 
will then attempt to go (by boat, sled 
and foot) “further north than any ex- 
pedition this year,” not excluding 
Amundsen’s and MacMillan’s. 


Sea-Gropers 


The trawlers Spray and Foam, grop- 
ing the Atlantic for 750 miles off the 
Virginia Capes with a mile of steel 
cable sagging betweer: them along the 
ocean floor, last week had a bite. The 
cable tightened, went taut, snapped. 
Whatever it had snared was ponderous. 
Repaired, the cable caught again and 
soon Diver Fred Neilson of Brooklyn 
clamped on his helmet, dropped overside 
like a sinker, 213 feet to the bottom. 
When he followed his stream of bubbles 
back up to the surface, he told his com- 
rades that they had indeed found the 
Merida, a ship sunk 14 years ago in col- 
lision. She was lying on her starboard 
side, he said, still well preserved; he 
had been able to read her name on bows 
and stern. 


in the sunken vessel is a strong room; 
in the strong room $4,000,000 in gold 
and silver bullion. The sea-gropers 
knew just where to cut through the side 
of the hull. Weather permitting, they 
planned to hoist out the 30 tons of 
treasure in great wicker baskets lifting 
a ton at a time. Two weeks they esti- 
mated the job would take them, before 
they sailed back to New York to enrich 
their backers with a 10,000% profit. 

The backers, a syndicate called the 
Sea Hawks, organized last year and 
sent the Spray and Foam on a prospect- 
ing cruise. The Merida was found 
then, as it had been previously by other 
would-be salvagers, but heavy autumn 
seas prevented diving. 


ea Hawks: J. A. Drexel Biddle, 
poloist; J. Harry Alexander, President 
of the Turf and Field Club; W. Hay- 
ward Drayton, of the Stock Exchange; 
Worthington Davis, sometime Harvard 
footballer; Roswel C. Tripp, banker; 





Franklin T. Mallory, financier, husband 
of tennis-playing Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 


lory. 


Rotoring 


Idlers along the Charles River in 
Cambridge, Mass., last week beheld a 
scene out of the sepia supplements of 
the Sunday papers. A beamy, 35-foot 
Navy cutter was moving steadily by, 
showing neither smoke nor sail and 
emitting a “put-put-put” altogether too 
faint to be coming from a gasoline mo- 
tor proportionate to the craft’s size. 
Men on the deck were observing a 
smokeless stack that rose amidships, a 
cylinder 314 feet in diameter and 9% 
feet high. The stack was revolving. 
The vessel was a U. S. rotorship—the 
first. 


Lieutenants Joseph M. Kiernan and 
W. W. Hastings, students of naval ar- 
chitecture at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, were the rotorists. Work- 
ing with discarded materials, they had 
constructed a craft that differed from 
the original rotorship of Herr Anton 
Flettner of Germany (Time, Nov. 17, 
Dec. 8, Mar. 2), in two respects: Where 
Flettner’s R. S. Buckau had had two 
rotor cylinders, the lieutenants used but 
one, believing they thus avoided a detri 
mental interaction; where the base and 
top disc of the Flettner cylinder had re 
volved, in the U. S. design it was sta- 
tionary. The motive principle was the 
same as Flettner’s, however: the Mag- 
nus principle, that wind passing over 
any surface creates suction on that sur- 
face, greatest on any part of the surface 
that does not move with the wind. Thus, 
the forward surface of a rotorship’s 
cylinder being made to move into the 
wind—i. e., clockwise into a starboard 
wind, counterclockwise to a larboard 
wind—suction is strongést on that for- 
ward surface and the ship is drawn 
ahead. 


The Cambridge rotorists managed, 
with a 12-mile breeze, to proceed at 3 
knots an hour. They estimated that 
whereas a 10 horsepower engine would 
have been needed to drive their craft 
6 miles an hour by propeller, the rotor 
and a 15-mile wind would take them 7 
miles an hour with an exertion, from 
the put-put-put-ing motor that turned 
the rotor, of 1% horsepower. 


Simultaneous with the nativity of ro- 
toring in the U. S., the gigantic Count 
von Luckner, famed German sea-raider 
in wartime, declared he would spend 
two years circling the globe in Herr 
Flettner’s Buckau, “to make rotorships 
known in all countries.” 


Temblors 


Last week, the North American con- 
tinent guivered in its sleep. Lying face 
up, it stirred its right shoulder; just a 
little twitch, but in one so enormous it 
was a movement visible and tangible 
in the states of Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
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ington, Wyoming, and sensible even in 
Italy, 5,500 miles away, where seismo- 
graphs recorded an earthquake of two 
hours’ duration. Buildings were dam- 
aged, citizens frightened the Olympian, 
express of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway, halted by part of a 
mountain moving in its path. 


Again the continent shivered and 
stretched its right hip. Brick fell in 
the streets of Santa Barbara, buildings 
collapsed, hotels and banks were re- 
ported in ruins, the dam of one of the 
city’s reservoirs burst, telegraphic and 
telephonic connections severed, several 
were killed. 


RELIGION 





Pilgrimage 

Since the days of the palmers, pil- 
grimaging to Jerusalem has become less 
and less devout, until now many people 
visit the Holy City with no higher mo- 
tive than curiosity. 

Once again, however, the world is to 
see a holy pilgrimage; for it was an 
nounced, a fortnight ago, that a party 
of 300 eminent pilgrims, under the tute- 
lage of William Jennings Bryan, will 
sail on a two months’ cruise to Palestine 


and intervening points on Feb, 25 next. 


This congregation of religious persons 
will assemble every Sunday during the 
trip and Bryan will hold a Sunday Bible 
class. In addition, at inspiring points 
in the tour, he will deliver appropriate 
and inspiring preachments: At Mars 
Hill, Athens, on The Unknown God; at 
Cairo, on Joseph’s Dream and Moses 
The Lawgtver; on Good Friday, on the 
Mount of Olives Gethsemane; at Beth- 
Ichem, in the Church of the Nativity, 
on Easter Saturday, The Prince of 
Peace; on the Mount of Olives, on 
Easter, The Great Commission of 
Christ; in Samaria, Naaman the Leper. 
at Damascus, Paul’s Heavenly Vision; 
etc., 16 addresses in all. 


The cost of the pilgrimage has not 
been publicly announced. 


Mrs. Bryan, an invalid, will accom- 
pany the pilgrims, being carried from 
place to place on a stretcher. 


Questioned as to the authenticity of 
the reports about the pilgrimage, Mr. 
Bryan telegraphed: “Yes, announce- 
ment of pilgrimage to Holy Land next 
spring is true.” 


Del Val’s Jubilee 

Among the 60-odd patrons of 60-odd 
Roman churches who wear, throughout 
the world, the red and the rank of Car- 
dinals of the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, there are always some 
whose eminence is peculiarly conspicuous. 
The present generation dimly recollects 
Manning of England, vividly recalls 
Gibbons of Baltimore, still boasts Mer- 
cier of Belgium and him whose country 











is his church, Merry Cardinal del Vai.* 


Once Merry del Val was a young man, 
brilliant, resourceful. Once even Car- 
dinal del Val was a young cardinal— 
for he received his red hat at the age 
of 37, soon after he had returned to 
Rome from a shockingly successful em- 
bassy to Canada and just after he had 
published his Truth of the Papal Claims 
(1902). 


And new it is recorded: Merry del 
Val is no longer young. Last week in 
Rome, in St. Peter's, was celebrated the 
silver jubilee of the day in 1900 when 
he became titular bishop of Nicaea. The 
ceremony was simple, because of the re- 
cent death of the Cardinal’s mother. 
The great basilica was almost empty. 
With the ancient ritual, before assem- 
bled ecclesiastics, Merry del Val said 
mass. As he came down from the altar, 
the Te Deum of thanksgiving pealed 
forth. 


Was there weariness in the massive 
half-closed eyes of the spiritual Prince? 
Did he recall 1914 when upon the death 
of Pope Pius X+ the world, unwillingly, 
thought he would be Pope? He is 
nearly 60 now—that was long ago. Did 
he recall 1922 when again the world was 
ready to see him Pope? That, too, had 


passed, 


Roman Catholic prelates often aver 
that no Cardinal desires to be Pope. Ii, 
as the world insists, Merry del Val was 
an exception to this rule, it is also prob- 
abfe that he now says the rule was wise. 
or surely the after-middle-years would 
have been robbed of all felicity had 
Merry del Val labored, as Pope, to be 
as great as he has been Cardinal. 


Convert 


In Worcester, Mass., is a Roman 
Catholic college of renown—Holy Cross, 
In the college is a library, in the library 
a librarian. The latter, by recent ap- 
pointment, is one Foster W. Stearns. 


These facts were set forth last week 
in the Protestant press. For one thing, 
Mr. Stearns had once possessed a vigor- 
ous Protestant Episcopal faith; had, in 
fact, graduated from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Manhattan, became 
rector of Christ Church, Sheffield, Mass. 
A “convert to Romanism,”** he had 
then gone to a Jesuit college. 


For another thing, the new librarian 
is the son of Frank W. Stearns, Con- 


3orn of Irish and Spanish descent, he 
went to Rome early, was trained for the diplo- 


matic service of the Church, has known no 
home but Rome. 


+ During the papacy of Pius X, Merry del 
Val was Papal Secretary of State for eleven 
years, one of the most distinguished tenures 
of that executive office. He is now Secretary 
of the Congregation of the Holy Office. Car- 
dinal Gaspain is Secretary of State. 


** Many Roman Catholics object to the 
terms “Romanist’” and ‘‘Romanism” as _ gen- 
erally used in the Protestant press. They 
regard themselves primarily «s Catholics, sec 
ondarily as Roman Catholics, never as Roman- 
ists. The official name of their church is 
‘Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
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magnifying glass standards 


C= it up with a magnifying glass”, isa frequent 
rule in making Western Electric telephone 
apparatus. 

Indeed there are here many manufacturing opera- 
tions of so delicate a nature that they are carried 
on entirely under a glass. The filament of a switch- 
board lamp, for instance, is one-sixth the thickness 
of a human hair. 

Eternal vigilance down to the smallest detail is 
the price of a good telephone. Western Electric 
practices this at every stage of the work from the 
careful selection of raw material all the way through 
to the final inspection. 


western Elech 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL vate‘? 





gregationalist store-keeper, mentor of 


the F.iesident. 


The “Y” 

Charles Evans Hughes Jr.,* son of 

harles E. Hughes, made a checked cal- 
culation. As reported 
“correct.” 

He had becn appointed to examine the 
financial accounts of the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. which 
carried on work among soldiers and 
sailors during the War. 

He found that the council had col- 
lected $170,673,914, principally by a 
series of drives during the War. It 
spent $152,170,108—$40,896,248 in the 
U. S., $58,444,101 overseas, besides 
$29,674,192 spent on the Allies and war 
prisoners, $17,336,683 given to the Gov- 
ernment for educational and recreation 
purposes, and $5,818,882 lost in the op- 
eration of canteens. 

The balance left dOver— 
was turned over to the Trustees 
War Fund of the Y. M. C. A. 

Young Mr. Hughes recommended that 


Referee, he 


$18,503,805— 
( yf the 


*Mr. Hughes, age 35, was graduated from 
Brown University in 1909, Harvard Law 
School in 1912. He has been associated with 
the law firm of Byrne and Cutcheon; then 
Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft; 
1917, he has been a member of the firm of 
Hughes (Sr. and Jr.), Rounds, Schurman 
(brother of the now U. -.S. Ambassador to 
Berlin) and Dwight. All these firms are in 
Manhattan. 


and since 


aul Thompson 
HucuHes Jr. 


“Correct” 


CuHar_es E, 


the accounting of the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. be 
approved and its members discharged 
from their responsibilities 
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Fite Teuriinx 


John ME Tivwte Foveidienk & cel 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding 
the Constitution of the United States 





BUSINESS 


Another Chrysler 


There is nothing complacent about 
Walter P. Chrysler, super-mechanic. 
Fame and a fabulous salary were his 
when he boomed the Buick. He 
straightway proceeded to crank up 
Willys-Overland. Then he _ steered 
Maxwell and Chalmers around a par- 
lous financial corner. Next he put his 
name on 32,000 little winged bullets— 
Chrysler Sixes—and sent them flying 
through the land. 

The Maxwell people, still his em- 
poyers, were so impressed, and enriched, 
that they readily agreed to transform 
themselves, their properties and assets, 
into a new Chrysler Motor Corporation 
(Time, Apr. 20). Last week, this trans- 
formation was consummated. The 
Chrysler Motor Corporation promptly 
declared a $4 dividend on its Preferred 
A, and two full pages in The Saturday 
Evening Post (at cost of $14,000) an- 
nounced a further exploit of Walter P. 
Chrysler. 

This exploit was to be, of course, a 
four-cylinder car to roll into the little 
shoes of the late Maxwell. The Chrys- 
ler touring car was advertised at $895, 
the coupé at $995, the sedan at $1,095, 


Habitation’’ 


he English Speaking World has no 
greater or more distinguished name 
than that of Hillaire Belloc. From Gregory 
Mason’s facile pen in the May “American 
Mercury” he speaks of The Hotel Touraine 


as among 


“remembered pleasantnesses.” 


Mr. Belloc seems to find the same chord in 
the harmony of our pleasant place of 


travelers’ 


rest. 


But we here give Mr. 


Belloc’s own words: 


Mr. John Howie 
Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Howie, 

“T am writing to thank you for my delightful 
stay in Buffalo. I am quite sincere when I tell 
you that your hotel is by far the pleasantest 
habitation I have found in the many hotels | 
have stopped at in this long tour, and I treasure 
the happy recollection of your personal courtesy 


quite as much 
which you have created. My gratitude is very 
sincere and real for, as you know, it makes a 
vast difference to people from our side what 
manner of resting place we find, and if I could 
tell every European who travels in Buffalo what 
achance they have in your hotel, I should do so. 
It was altogether a delightful experience and I 
am very glad indeed to have met you. 
come over to our side do not fail to let me 
know. 


as the excellence of the house 


If you 


I am, my dear Mr. Howie, with renewed thanks, 


Faithfully yours, 
H. BELLOC” 
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“AFTER I GAVE BIRTH to my child, I felt very much ‘run down.’ Had constant 
trouble with my stomach, and what troubled me most—I suffered from terrible 
sties. Finally an eye specialist prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. After two 
months there wasn’t a trace left of the sties. My complexion improved won- 
derfully. I no longer have an aversion for food. And I manage to keep and 
look young with the help of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs, SArAu SreinHArpdT, New York City 


What Everybody Knows 


The danger of clogged intestines + the tragedy of lowered vitality 


“Our EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL would lose four or five weeks of school work, 
besides being incapacitated while she was in school from attacks of stomach 
trouble. I decided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I began with half a 
cake mixed with peanut butter on bread, and then as I found that the yeast 
was going to succeed, I served it in many different ways. My child has never 
had another attack of stomach trouble since I gave her yeast.” 

Mrs. G. A. ViELE, Costa Mesa, Cal. 


A 


The evils of digestive troubles and disfiguring skin eruptions 


N' )T a “cure-all,”’ not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
tem. They aid digestion—clear the skin-- 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, 
yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new Stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers —in fruit 
juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) night and morning. Buy sev- 
eral cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. N-8, The Fleischmann 
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“InvaLipeD from Royal Navy with chronic 
constipation. Went to India. Advised 
to try Canada. Was just able to get into 
army, but after two and a half years in 
trenches was as sick as ever. Returned to 
Canada totally unfit and pensioned. In 1919 
I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a fair trial, thank 
Ged. Six months afterward I passed for life 
insurance and my pension stopped. I am 
now absolutely fit and never need a laxative; 
and this is after over 20 years of suffering.” 
Hersert J. Parrott, Calgary, Alta. 


Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


THERE are many delicious ways of eating yeast 
—dissolved in water, fruit juices or milk, spread 
on crackers, or eaten plain. 


“T am in the real estate business; built up a 
hustling organization; kept the force always 
keyed up, watchful of every opportunity. The 
high pressure did its work; the reaction set in, 
and I found myself slowing up. I needed 
something to restore the old vitality—the old 
punch. At last I hit upon Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. The result was marvelous: the mid- 
afternoon fag disappeared; I was again keen 
and alert. My color took on a clear and health- 
ful glow. And I was again the leader of my or- 
ganization—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
James F. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 





Did Witter Water 
reduce this man’s 
pressure too much? 


March 3, 

April eS eC 
May “ge eee 
July 15, 1922. 160 
August 15, 1922 156 
September 21, 1922..........151 
October Pea 
February 2, 1923 136 

— August 23, 2924..........136 

His physician writes: “‘He shows marked 
improvement in elasticity of the arteries. 
Vitality, appearance and general condition 
wonderfully improved. There is no ques- 
tion but what the good results obtained 
were due to the action of the Witter Water 
Treatment.” 

He writes: “I feel thirty years younger 
since taking Witter Water; am working as 
hard and making more money than at 30 
years of age. I am 70 years old.” 


SYMPTOMS 


- Cold hands and cold feet. 
. Slight momentary dizziness. 
Sleep unrefreshing. 
Sleep disturbed by dreams. 
. Feeling of fullness in the head. 
stric disturbances after meals. 
- Constipation. 
Weakness and lowered vitality. 
. Nervousness. 

10. Headaches. ; 

The death rate is greatly increased by 
High Blood Pressure, but the death rate 
advances much faster than the blood pres- 
sure increases, as shown by the following 
table prepared by Dr. J. W. Fisher, Medi- 
cal Director of the Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company: 

0-14 mm. above normal— 36.1% inereased mortaliry 
5-24 mm. above normal— 83.8%, increased mortality 
5-34 mm. above normal—104.4% inereased mortality 
5-49 mm. above normal—148.5%, increased mortality 

50 mm above normal—314.7% increased mortality 
Witter Water is not a laxative or a bever- 
age, but a pleasant-tasting, natural spring 
water from California, and is so richly im- 
pregnated with alkaline minerals that it is 
taken only in small doses of a wine-glass- 
ful at a time. It acts by neutralizing the 
acid poisons in the blood, and thus removes 
the cause of High Blood Pressure. 


Free Sample Bottle 


with analysis of Witter Water, also valuable Free Book- 
let about High Blood Pressure will be sent to anyone 
mailing this coupon. 

See Be ee eee ee 


WITTER WATER CO., Not Inc. Time II. 
608 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, send me Free Sample 
Bottle with analysis cf Witter Water, also valuable 
Free Booklet about High Blood Pressure. 
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the “coach” at $1,045. The newcomer 
would have to compete with the Over- 
land, Dodge, Essex, Oldsmobile, Hup- 
mobile just as its older brother had 
competed with the Buick, Jordan, Reo, 
Studebaker, Rickenbacker, Hudson, 
Nash, Willys-Knight. But in this it 
would be aided, not only by its Max- 
well legacy, but by the older brother’s 
reputation. The promises had a similar 
ring: “83% more power than official 
rating,” “better lubrication with no more 
oil,” “a strong frame that cannot 
weave,” “no vibration.” 


Film Exports 

The virtual control of foreign mar- 
kets by U. S. cinema producers is bear- 
ing rich fruit in constantly increasing 
exports of U. S.-made films. 

In 1923, domestic films sent abroad 
measured 138,656,880 linear feet and 
were worth $5,417,745. Last year, sim 
ilar exports were valued at $6,181,917 
and totaled 170,347,342 feet. It is ex- 
pected that 1925 will establish new high 
records for domestic footage exported. 
The money values here included repr 
sent only the cost of the actual positive 
prints shipped and not the income they 
produced from rentals. Total value of 
our foreign export business in films for 
this year is estimated at $75,000,000. 
Today, the foreign business of the large 
U. S. producers constitutes about one- 
third of their total sales volume. 

Feature films made here have been 
remarkably successful abroad. The cost 
of the Covered Wagon—about $800,000 
has just about been covered by foreign 
sales; altogether it has grossed $5,000,- 
000. Similar success has attended the 
Sea Hawk, which cost $700,000, and will 
eross about $3,000,000, and the Lost 
World, which also cost about $700,000. 
The Ten Commandments cost $1,800,000 
to make—more than double the cost of 
any previous film. Despite early pre- 
dictions of a staggering loss on this 
picture, it is now believed that foreign 
sales alone will more than cover its cost. 

U.S. films are said to be the most val 
uable advertising for U. S. goods that 
exist, particularly in South America. 
Makers of clothing-in this country are 
said to be profiting heavily by the de- 
mand for their goods created by U. S. 
motion pictures exhibiting in South 
America and the Orient. 

Liberian Rubber 

For several years, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, famed tire-maker, warned his 
countrymen of the dangers of a British 
rubber monopoly. Herbert C. Hoover 
took up the cry. But the public re- 
mained calm and indifferent. Tires were 
still dirt-cheap, and Mr. Firestone’s ful 
minations seemed visionary. 

Then the British reduction of rubber 
output began to prove effective. Stocks 
of rubber in London warehouses have 
fallen from 52,000 tons in April, 1924, 
to about 5,000 tons today. Crude rub 
ber has risen to 85c a pound—the high- 
est price since 1917, and a rise of 68c 
(or 300%) in one year. America’s mil- 








lions of car owners are not smiling at 
Mr. Firestone’s prophecies any more. 
They are thinking of higher tire prices 
in the future. Tire makers are already 
raising prices. 

In the long run, as in the case of the 
Brazilian coffee monopoly, the rubber 
syndicate will probably defeat itself by 
encouraging tremendous new production, 
especially in the Dutch East Indies and 
the Para and Upper Amazon portions of 
Brazil. But it takes several years to 
bring rubber trees to bearing age, and 
meanwhile the British rubber growers 
will “sit pretty.” 

Mr. Firestone has not, however, re- 
mained idle. He has organized a mid- 
western group of important interests and 
has practically concluded negotiations 
for a large concession in Liberia, Africa, 
to locate new rubber plantations. Along 
with the concession, railways and roads 
would be built and the finances of the 
Liberian Government would be assisted 
for internal improvements. Liberia 
will, in fact, soon send a Loan Com- 
mission to Manhattan. Under the 
Liberian law, no white foreigner can 
own land—the result of a policy of 
“Africa for the Africans’—and the 
Firestone concession is said, therefore, 
to be based on a long-term lease. 
Foreign Steel 

For some time it has been an open 
secret that U. S. iron and steel men 
were carefully analyzing the future pos- 
sible effects of foreign competition on 
their business. Stories in the press of 
l'ranco-German iron and steel mergers 
have recently drawn public attention to 
this question. 

In the first four months of 1925, im- 
ports into this country of iron and steel 
have reached the comparatively large 
total of 321,435 tons, consisting of 173,- 
249 tons of pig iron, 205,979 tons of 
pig iron and alloys, 36,240 tons of scrap 
and 79,216 tons of finished and semi- 
finished steel. But these figures include 
imports of such raw material as ferro- 
manganese and other steel alloys. Also 
they amount to only 0.65 of 1% of U.S. 
steel production during the first four 
months of 1925. The imports of fin- 
ished and semi-finished steel, in fact, 
amount to less than a single day's out- 
put of U. S. steel mills. The facts 
therefore go to show that the invasion 
of our markets by foreign steel and 
iron producers is not as yet anything 
for Pittsburgh or Birmingham to lose 
sleep over. 


. . . 


Du Pont Dividend 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
recently declared a 40% common stock 
dividend on its 950,609 shares of com 
mon $100 par stock, thus increasing the 
issue to 1,330,852. Shortly before, the 
stockholders had voted to increase the 
authorized common stock issue from 1,- 
000,000 to 1,500,000 shares, or from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

3ehind the declaration of this $38,- 
000,00 “melon” lies a story. According 
to the company’s statement, the stock 
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Judge Ben B. Lindsay says: 


“I see in it a new power, a great 
driving force, I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment 
of one’s spare time from day to day.” 


A wonderful book which explains an 
amazing system of mind training al- 


ready used by more than 650,000 people 


the turning point in tens of thousands of lives. 

This is no exaggeration. It is literal 

truth. As a matter of fact, there are actually over 

half a million people in the world to-day who have 

at some time sent for this book—and learned 

from it the way to revolutionize their lives through 
practising the principles of Pelmanism. 
Steadily and surely, Pelmanism has 
enabled this great army of people to 


je act of sending for this book has marked 


enthusiastic Pelmanists is Judge Ben B. Lindsay, known 
everywhere for his pioneer work in the Juvenile Court of 
Denver. He says, 
“When I learned that Pelmanism had been brought to Amer- 
ica, I was among the first to enroll. I wanted to find out if 
Pelmanism was the thing that I could recommend to the 
hundreds who continua!ly ask my advice in relation to their 
lives, problems and ambitions. Pelmanism ought to be the 
beginning of education instead of a remedy for its faults. 
Kirst of all, it reaches the science of self-realization; it 
makes the student discover himself; it acquaints him with 
his sleeping powers and shows him how to develop them. 
Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for appli- 
cation. But I know of nothing that pays 
larger returns on an investment of one’s spare 
time from day to day. 


develop and strengthen the positive, 
dynamic mental qualities that guar- 
antee the largest measure of success in 
life—Concentration, Observation, Good 
Judgment, Resourcefulness, Initiative, 
Originality, Reliable Memory, Strong 
Will-Power, Tact, Self-Confidence and 
Driving Power. 

And, with equal certainty, Pelman- 
ism has helped this host of men and 
women to banish the defects that for- 
merly prevented them from progress- 


ing. It has swept away Forgetful- 


ness, Inertia, Mind-wandering, Pro- 
crastination, Indecision, Mental Con- 
fusion, and all the other “‘brain-weeds” 
which cluttered up their minds and 
stopped the growth of worth-while 
achievements. 


It gives new minds for old 


Pelmanism is not a new, untried theory. 
It is a demonstrated method. It has given 
the winning push to myriads of careers. 
During the war, there were more than 
200,000 Pelmanists in the trenches in France. 


These men know how reliable Pelmanism proved upon 
their return to civil life. They have written the Institute 
thousands of letters to prove it. One ex-fighter increased 
his earnings from $1,750 to $6,250 a year in the first 15 
months after his discharge. Another writes, “I had the 


pleasure of taking the course in 1917-1918, 


Test Yourself Now 


Check the questions to 
which you can honestly 
answer “Yes.” 


Are you a first-class or- 
ganizer ? 

Have you directive 
power? 

Can you originate valu- 
able ideas? 

Are you a logical rea- 
soner ? 

Do you remain calm and 
unflurried when faced 
with a crisis? 

Can you master difficult 
subjects easily? 

Have you a strong per- 
sonality ? 

Have you a strong will? 

Can you convince people 
who are doubtful or 
even hostile? 

Do you decide quickly 
and correctly? 

Do you remember what 
you read? 

Can you concentrate 
your mind on one 
thing for a long time? 

Are you ready to take 
responsibility ? 

Are you earning a larger 
income than you were 
a year ago? 


tionized their lives and increased their ¢ 
earning capacity. F as 
Send the coupon at once, while you ? 
feel like doing it. No salesman will ¢ 
call upon you. 
“I “ and may have more to gain than ? 
Previous to you can possibly realize now. 


Pelmanism actually gives its students new 
minds for old. It does it in 8 to 12 weeks, 
but its effects last a life-time, for it tunes up 
all the mental faculties and makes them do 
“team work” for the greatest self-develop- 
ment possible to each Pelmanist. 


Send now for this 
amazing FREE book 


Whether this brief glimpse of Pelmanism 
has attracted you or not; whether you feel 
that you are weak or lacking in some valu- 
able mental attribute, or not; whether you 
are satisfied with your present rate of pro- 
gress or not—you should at least send for 
this interesting record and outline of Pel- 
manism—its actual achievements and _ its 
boundless possibilities. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by 
mailing us the coupon below. Mail it to-day, 
and secure your copy of the book which é 
will show you how and why Pelmanism is o 
the only system of teaching ever devised o 
for developing all the mental powers ,% 
at the same time. It explains Pel- 4? 
manism from start to finish, and o The 
gives a wealth of the most con- ,¢ enn 
vincing, voluntary letters from o America 
Pelmanists, showing how this J 


2575 Broadway 
remarkable method revolu- .¢ Sulte 067 


New York City 

I want you to 
show me what Pel- 
manism has actually 
You risk nothing, @ done for over half a 
million people. Please send 
me your free book “Scientific 


joining the army, my salary was $20 a week. My present 
salary is $10,000 a year.” For more than twenty-eight 
years this great course in mental training has been a 
tremendous force in every other English-speaking 
country, but it was not until four years ago that it was 
brought to America. 

Among the prominent Americans who have become 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA ¢ 
Approved as a correspond- o 
ence cy 4 under the P 4 
laws of the State of Nar 
Mia SPoek Pd NAME. ceees 
2575 BROADWAY 
Suite 667 
New York City ? 


oe” Mind Training.” This places 
me under no obligation whatever. 


¢ 
o Address 





formation. 


| vegpem here if you want details 
Jof our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 








Samuel F. Streit sold his seat at the 
last amount to Otto B. Reimer. He had 
bought his seat in 1899 for $32,500. 
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dividend serves to capitalize an increase vivid yellow things that flit the streets should 
in the company’s surplus of about $36,- of the nation’s cities as their meters tick reachec 
000,000 arising from appreciation of the off fares—was to be merged with the 
General Motors stock held by the com- General Motors Corp. 5 Kitte 
pany, from about $42 to $70 per share. The Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co, iu E 
Du Pont’s holdings of General Motors controls the Yellow Coach Manufacture keeper 
comman, first and last, amounts to about ee i np arch =e and a the doc 
1,340,000 shares, or a share of General ‘ellow Cab Co.’s in this country. e $f 
These Increases Motors for every share of Du Pont stock of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- ae 
Show the Growth of outstanding after the new stock divi- ing Co. is worth about $28,000,000. The 0 ie 
: dend. rumor as promulgated in Chicago had ; 
Miller Bonds The Du Pont holdings in General it that the merger was to include the “sagt 
1. A steady increase in Motors developed from an interest in omnibus company which controls the Raids 
sales each year. the company shown as early as 1915 by Chicago Motor Coach Co., operators of ale 
2. A steady increase in J. J. Reskob, Du Pont Vice President. busses and the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. sel f 
capital and surplus each When after the Armistice W. C. (Manhattan), also bus operators — in ae 
year. Durant, General Motors head, found which case it would be a $60,000,000 af- i 3 
. A steady increase in the himself unable to continue in control of fair and put General Motors into the Glas: 
number of Miller Bond the company, the Du Pont concern, operating as well as manufacturing In A 
holders each year. under persuasion of Mr. Raskob, raised | business, taking control of the interests B. Chi 
. A steady increase in the $50,000,000 on its own credit to take up of John Hertz, who some years ago, as speaks 
percentage of repeat or- Durant’s stock in the concern. Since a boy of twelve ran away from home in Bethan, 
ders each year. that time the value of the stock has Austria and made a fortune. distribt 
Write for Booklet 7806, more than doubled, and now the Du The transaction was expected to be his cot 
which describes Miller Pont stockholders are receiving very carried out by an exchange of stock, practice 
Bonds paying up to 7% in- substantial dividends from Mr. Raskob’s 1 share of General Motors (price about the sun 
torent. farentotht. $84) for 1% to 2 shares of Yellow Cab Crowin 
G.L.MILLER & CO. ae Manufacturing (price about $47). the enc 
ee Railroad Excursions General Motors already manufactures cannot 
Telephone: VANderbilt 5490 most types of motor vehicles: the Cadil- place t 
Two recent events have considerable lac, Buick, Overland, Oldsmobile, Chev- be no d 
30 East 42nd Street, New York significance for the railroad business. rolet, G. M. C. trucks. Taxicabs and Mr. Ch 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in One is the annual recurrence of vaca- motorbusses have only to be added. 
tions; the other, an aggressive willing- Seasc 
MILLER FIRST ness to accommodate the public on the 2 pee 
MORTGAGE part of the railroad managements. Spe- MISCELL ANY open s 
cial excursions are being constantly de- “Time brings all things” "jo 
BONDS vised as a_ result, with considerable Veiled 
a profits to the companies. Moo 
— | Not on least Sea ae =e a are Carp tachme 
SS the popular excursions to Montreal es- i 
MAIL this coupon for FREE tablished by the N. Y. Central and the At Middletown, N. Y., a stream over- esti) 
BOOKLET 07 8% investments New Haven. The fare has been set at flowed, covered with water the garden deel 
e the extraordinarily low figure of $10, of one Louis Bell so that, in the night, Rasa’ of 
1 Wi MIAMI up and back, with the result that 2,003 a 15-lb. German carp slank into his yard, Soetnins 
& persons patronized the experiment. began to feed upon the carrots, the grand 
The excursion trains, while fast, were asparagus. Bell rushed out, beat the cafe 
not limited; also, only day coaches were carp to death with a spade. “eee 
included. But the hardships of riding, ‘ ee 
. . 2 poured 
sleeping, eating and washing under these Teeth im. it 
conditions were cheerfully borne by the : , 3 route: 
$10 depositors. Leaving New York In Mexico City, one Islas Escandon, Sete : 
Saturday night, the train arrived in dentist, piled 400,000 human teeth in his mained 
Montreal the next morning; the return window, advertised in glaring posters the arr 
trip started that night and concluded ease with which he extracted molars, Mex a 
Monday morning in Grand Central. eye-teeth. A rabble, styled by approv- ‘ awl 
The avowed purpose of the excursion ing officials as “a group of students,” | 
was “educational.” questioned patients of Islas Escandon, oats fl 
then advanced upon the quarters of this colony | 
ya ed quack, drove him forth, shoveled his floats r 
Record Seat Price 400,000 teeth upon an ash-heap. . ‘ 
A new high record for the price of a a Ae oon 
Get this high interest rate safely through our *ho0 “ ag wiped b wan ssa gic cn mompent ° : through 
First Mortgage Bonds on select fnetines pro » a made last week. At White Plains, N. Y., died one Kiwa 
ducing properties in Miami, fastest-growing The previous high price was $115,000, lames M. Reid, builder, leaving a con- 94,000 1 
wages. Spiess aad tae wielie te -* Reng paid for a seat in January, 1920. siderable estate to his children and pro- ada, me 
no expense, no worry. Denominations $100 Last week three seats were sold. One viding that, “in the hope they might de- elected 
he pega ge er sant went for $112,000, one for $114,000 and velop a greater degree of respect and officer, 
off—write today for booklet of valuable in the third record-breaker for $116,000. consideration for their father than they taining 
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BUSINESS or SALES MANAGER 
position wanted by young man of ability. Would 


4 i y / open BRANCH SALES OFFICE. Would in- duties « 
Y Z C : M. & G. M. C. vest small sum in reliable concern. I CAN the mer 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOU. ‘ 
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SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
Room 506, Ralston Bldg. Miami, Fla. 


Rumor had it (and the chiefly inter- 
ested party—John Hertz—refused to ROBERT P. MAC CULLOUGH 
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have shown during their lifetime,” they 
should not receive a penny until they 
reached the age of 50. 


Kitten 

In Hamilton, Ont., a boarding-house 
keeper clumped upstairs, knocked upon 
the door of an apartment rented by some 
Hungarians, received no answer. She 
called in an assistant, who burst down 
the door. There were the Hungarians 
—two male, one female—struck down, 
their skulls crushed by some blunt in- 
strument. On the body of one of the 
men a small kitten smilingly sunned it- 
self. 


Glasses 

In Manhattan, the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
B. Churchman, invalid preacher, who 
speaks from a wheel chair at the 
Bethany Memorial Reformed Church, 
distributed glasses of chilled water to 
his congregation, announced that this 
practice would be continued throughout 
the summer Sabbaths, during the hymns. 
Crowing plants in pots will be placed at 
the end of each pew, that those who 
cannot drain their tumblers may have a 
place to deposit the residue. “There'll 
be no dry sermons here!” cried the Rev. 
Mr. Churchman. 


Season 

Late June and early July bring the 
open season for congresses of Moose, 
Kiwanis, Realtors, Rotarians, Elks, 
Veiled Prophets. 

Moose. In Baltimore, led by a de- 
tachment of police, behind which 
marched James J. Davis, U. S. Secre- 
tary of Labor, with the student band of 
Mooseheart behind them, 18,000 mem- 
bers of the Loyal Order of Moose, in 
fervent costumes, assembled for -the 
grand parade when—Wumps, came the 
rain. It fell heavily. Heedless, the 
Moose began to march. The rain 
poured down their backs. They marched 
on. It wetted the women along the 
route; those who came to cheer re- 
mained to shiver; the Moosemen 
marched on. It soaked their hats, it 
trickled down their socks; a one-legged 
Moose from New Orleans, playing a 
trombone, hobbled along; barges bobbed, 
floats floated—floats showing life at the 
colony of aged Moose at Moosehaven; 
floats representing the training of the 
child, boy and man at Mooseheart; the 
rain fell. The Moose finished their 
march, elected officers, took rides 
through Green Spring Valley, dispersed. 

Kiwanis. 5,000 representatives of 
94,000 members in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, met in St. Paul, paraded, dined, 
elected one John H. Moss* their chief 
officer, were electrified by a speech con- 
taining such statements as “The men 
who shout for more business in govern- 
ment do not realize the limitations of a 
democratic government. Business 
in government would ignore the social 
duties of the government,” discussed 
the memorial to Warren G. Harding, 
onetime Kiwanian, which has been de- 


"Vice President of a Milwaukee manufac- 
turing firm, long and arduous Kiwanian. 








signed by a Kiwanian architect, built by 
a Kiwanian construction company, 
erected with Kiwanian money in Van- 
couver, B. C. With due respect for the 
law, the Kiwanis decided to hold their 
next convention in Montreal—a choice 
which elicited a demonstration from the 
famed Montreal Kiltie bagpipers. 

Rotarians were hit with snowballs. 
Rotarians threw snowballs. The snow 
came in box cars from the virgin peaks 
of Colorado; bathing beauties, cops, 
were pelted in the streets of Cleveland, 
warm with July sunlight; the Rotarians 
loosed their inhibitions by throwing it 
around. More inhibitions were launched 
in a song: 

I don’t want to go home, 

T don’t want to-go home, 

The swmmer is hot, the winter is cold, 
Im too young to be feeling so old. 
There'll be a tear in my eve 

When I bid old Cleveland goodby. 

Oh dear! I'd rather stay here. 

I don’t want to go home. 

It was only after ballets, sing-songs, 
smokers, pageants, declamations, elec- 
tions, that they did. 

Realtors, whatever it may have 
been in the past, is now a term synony- 
mous with integrity, ability and fair 
dealing, redundantly stated one of Na- 
tional Association of Real _ Estate 
Boards at a convention in Detroit. Miss 
Lulu McKibbin presented the associa- 
tion with an olive wood gavel made at 
a carpenter shop in Nazareth by a boy 
ward from the U. S.; the game cock 
brought by the Texas delegation crowed 
lustily; the San Francisco boys’ glee 
club sang; Winter Haven representa- 
tives gave away oranges; six exquisite 
Negroes with the Tampa stampers sang 
songs of the southland; girls were hired 
for the lot sellers to dance with. 

Elks will meet next week in Port- 
land, Ore. More than 30 special trains 
have been chartered. Grand Esquire C. 
H. Grakelow will lead the parade in 
which each represented lodge will prarice 
in its own original uniform. Grand 
Exalted Ruler John G. Price of Colum- 
bus, O., will come with an escort on a 
special train chartered by Detroit lodge 
No. 34; the Elks will climb snow-capped 
peaks, swim on Oregon beaches, visit 
big sawmills, wear reunion buttons. 

Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted 
Realms, draped in gauze, paraded the 
streets of Atlantic City, while thousands 
of the city’s jovial sunburned holiday 
makers peered at their curious garb; at 
Grand Monarch A. F. Ittner of St. 
Louis, who strutted in front, at his per- 
sonal aid, the Cannibal King,* at the 
Ram of Kamram7; at the flowing robed 
Islams of the Hindoo Goosh Grotto of 
Hamilton, Ontario; at the regal repre- 
sentatives of the 46 other grottos. The 
Prophets drank orange nip on the mil- 
lion dollar pier; listened to concerts, 
speeches. From Washington came an 
airplane, bearing a message from Presi- 
dent Coolidge to the Grand Monarch; 
bore back a message from the Grand 
Monarch to President Coolidge at his 
summer home. 


*A buck Negro from Birmingham, Ala. 
+ A large goat. 

















A Postcard 
Brought 
Him $600 
A Year 


“FNVESTING money 
by mail through S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. is as con- 
venient, safe, and satisfac- 
tory as by personal inter- 
view,” writes one of our 
clients in a distant state. 


“When I first started do- 
ing business with you, I 
had a bequest of $10,000 
to invest. Seeing one of 
your advertisements, I 
answered it with a post- 
card. That card really 
brought mein $600 a year, 
as that is the income I re- 
ceived when I invested the 
$10,000 through you. 
Each year, $600 has been 
paid me when due, with- 
out a day’s delay.” 


Thousands of others have 
found a letter or postcard 
inquiry to S. W. STRAUS 
& Co. to be the means 
of investing money safely, 
providing a growing fund 
to ensure success and pro- 
vide for “the rainy day”. 
We suggest that you write 
forliteratureshowing how 
to invest money safely— 
any amount, from $500 
upward —and gain the 
highest safe interest rate, 
Ask for 


Circular G-1525 


~S.W.STRAUS 


& CO, 


Established 1882 
Investment Bonds 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 

505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St. at Jackson Blvd, 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


@ 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 




















Bear Interest 


At the Rate of 


ons Payable 
i-Annually 


| NVESTIGATE the attractive investment 
features of 8% First Mortgages and $100, 
$500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, se- 
cured by Miami city improved property ap- 
praised at twice the amount of the mortgage 
loan. Interest payments forwarded semi-an- 
nually. Collection of interest and all services 
rendered by us without charge to client. 
References: All Miami banks. Write today 
for our illustrated book “8% And Safety”’ 
which gives detailed information regarding 
Miami and our current offerings. 


THE FILER-DLEVELAND [OMPANY 
1706 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Chicago 


Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels, 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Now On Sale 
BOUND VOLUME 


No. 5 


(See Page 31) 




















| LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 


Seaplanes 

Ministerio de Marina, 
TimrE Lima, Peru. 
New York, N. Y. May 27, 1925. 

Being one of the charter subscribers to 
Time and one of its most ardent admirers, 
I feel justified in writing to correct a mis- 
statement appearing on Page 20 of the issue 
f May 11, just arrived. 

I have, at various times before, felt moved 
to write you, but usually “in protest to some 
f the letters from readers, rather than to 
the paper. I did, once, protest against an 
unjust portrayal of the President of this 
country, evidently written by a person on 
the staff who had never been here and much 
less known Mr. Leguia.* 

This time, however, it strikes nearer home. 
Under AgrRoNavuTics, appears the following: 
“Hitherto, no seaplane has flown for more 
than 15 hours at a time, etc.” I, person- 
ally happened to have been the Commanding 
Officer and First Pilot of Navy Seaplane No 
3589, F-5-L type, which left the water at 
11.00 a. m. on Apr. 21, 1919, at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew continuously until 8.12 
a. m. the following day, having remained in 
the air 20 hours and 12 minutes, establishing 
a world’s record for seaplanes which I be- 
lieve has not since been exceeded. .I was 
accompanied on this flight by three other 
pilots and we took turns during the flight 
One of these officers, Lieut. Irvine, is still 
in the service; another, Ensign Thomas, is 
dead, and the third, Ensign Souther, is in 
civil life. This flight is on record in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

I call your attention to this error, not be 
cause I feel slighted, but to assure that due 
credit is given the Naval Air Service of out 
country for their accomplishments. 


H. B. Grow, 


Lieut. Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Naval Mission to Pern, 
Foreign Station Annex, N. Y. Post Office. 


Gets Proof 
Time Rochester, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. June 22, 1925, 
Sirs: 

I would be very glad to have a proof of 
your excellent sketch of Dr. Charlie on to- 
day’s cover. 


L. Mrnor BLAcKrorn. 


A press proof of the drawing of Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo that appeared on the 
cover of Time for June 22 was mailed 
gratis to Subscriber Blackford.—Eb. 


Wonder-City 


TIME Jacksonville, Fla. 
New York, N. Y. June 23, 1925. 
Sirs: 

As one of the Original Subscribers to 
Time and a constant reader thereof, as well 
as one who has had the privilege of being 
a pupil of William Lyon Phelps during my 
college career at Yale, of course I noted the 
-omment on Page 14 of the June 15 number 
f the offer to Prof. Phelps of the presi 
lency of the new university at Miami, Fla., 
ind cannot refrain from writing this note.... 

Had the writer of the article known just 
1 little more about Miami and what a de- 
lightful, wonderful city it is and how many 
thousands of people of the highest type of 
American citizenship make it their year- 
round, permanent home, he would not have 
written as he did. 

I have never lived in Miami and hold no 
brief for it except that it is a part of Florida. 
The 100,000 people who live there are more 
than able to take care of themselves and 
their city, which is now of sufficient impor- 
tance to need no defenders, Such articles 
as the one mentioned do no one any good 
and surely do Time no good; on the other 
hand, such effusions of igorance and_at- 
tempted wit are only calculated to put Timr 

* Subscriber Grow objected to an account 
of President Leguia which portrayed him as 
having “roared, ranted and raved”—a falsity 
which was subsequently corrected.-—Ep, 














in the same category, in the minds of people 
who know, as that occupied by another maga- 
zine called Liberty, on account of its recent 
publication of a libelous article by one 
Frank Condon, of California, who confessed 
that he had never seen Florida, and then 
proceeded to tell everything he didn’t know 
about it. Briefly, the attitude referred to is 
one of contempt. 

Time is too good a publication to permit 
of such in its pages. 

W. R. LeTCcHER. 


P. S.—I, have taken the trouble to write 
this leter in longhand, that. you may know 
that it is absolutely personal. 


T1ME had referred to Miami as “the 
hotel town, the real-estate-boom town, 
the Nassau bootleggers’ town, the rich 
Northerners’ villa town.”—Epb. 


From Texas 


TIME Austin, Texas. 
New York, N. Y. June 22, 1925. 
Sirs: 

Every now and then in the history of my 
acquaintance with Time, I have had in mind, 
after the fashicn of Stephen Leacock, to 
write you a simple and dignified letter of 
remonstrance. 

One of these occasions was when I chanced 
to read an account of Shelley’s cremation at 
a Washington breakfast table on a hot June 
morning. Obviously my request there would 
have been for the elimination of overmuch 
grewsomeness. 

Another was the occasion of your chron- 
icling the last stages of the World Flyers’ 
journey according to the original program, 
instead of the revised itinerary, thereby en- 
tailing the omission of their several days’ 
passage and rest in Texas. 

Another was the occasion of your stating 
in a footnote the myth of Thomas Jefferson’s 
riding to his inauguration and tying his 
horse at the Capitol gate, 

Fortunately or unfortunately, my good in- 
tentions on all these occasions were forgotten 
before I found a stenographer handy to take 
the letter. Today, however, being more for- 
tunate, [ am writing to comment briefly upon 
the first paragraph under the heading ‘“Col- 
lege-To-Be,”’ in the number for June 15, 
page 14, 

My comment is simply that, in the first 
place, the people who would contemplate going 
to the University of Texas or Baylor Unt 
versity or Austin College, would not con- 
template going to Samuel Houston College 
or Wiley University, the latter two being ex- 
clusively for colored youth. In the second 
place, I suspect it would take nearer 24 hours 
than one-half day for the college student, 
white or black, to get to any of these places 
from Lubbock. 

The chief moral of this is that it is not 
well to dip into a college list at random or 
to guess at railway schedules in the Pan- 
handle-Plains country. The railway mileage 
of Texas is very impressive, but it spreads 
very thin over the Staked Plains. 

EvizaBeETH Howarp WEsT. 


7 . . 


Reads “Arrowsmith” 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

Time, at least, ought to endeavor to lift 
itself above the usual careless inaccuracy of 
the daily newspaper. Among other _ things 
in your issue of June 8, 1925, Vol. V, No 
23, p. 15, last paragraph, you announce a 
new discovery and misspell the author’s name, 
i.c., Peterson instead of Peterman, the error 
heing the greater since the daily papers as 
well as the authentic program of the meeting 
—which was available—spelled the name cor- 
rectly. 


june 16, 1925. 


Max Gott Lies.* 


Winter Wheat 


Timi Moores Hill, Ind 
New York, N. Y. June 23, 1925. 
Sirs: 

Time, June 22, page 2, Farmers, first foot- 
note: ‘‘Winter wheat is planted in the late 
fall and allowed to lie in the ground through 
winter.”’ Winter wheat is planted in the 
fall, late enough to escape being “stung” by 
the Hessian Fly, but early enough to grow 
a plant that will live through winter. The 


* There is no Max Gottlieb on Time’s sub- 
scription list. Max Gottlieb is an important 
character in the famed Arrowsmith by Sin- 
clair Lewis.—Eb. 
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stain does not ‘lie in the ground” till spring. 
I give my hearty indorsement to Time. 
CLAupDE B. THOMAs. 


Miracle 


rime Little Rock, Ark. 
New York, N. Y. June 22, 1925. 
Sirs: 

In the June 15 issue of your publication, 
under the head of “Crude Oil,” on page 26, 
you have performed something in the nature 
of a miracle by placing the Smackover oil 
field in Oklahoma. You no doubt will, and 
should receive, from the gratified citizens of 
that state a vote of thanks for this kind 
action on your part. As a matter of fact, 
the Smackover district is in the heart of the 


Arkansas oil field. . .. 
A. W. Parke, 


“Fram” vs. “Farm” 


TIME Cpa Belvidere, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. June 20, 1925. 
Sirs: 

It will probably interest you to know that 
the name of Roald Amundsen’s base ship is 
Farm (Norwegian term for “Able” or “wide 
awake’’) and not, as you have it in your 
articles about Amundsen, Fram, Fram was 
the name of  Fridtjof Nansen’s good ship, 
and is the Norwegian term for “Forward.” 

Oswatp G, ScHAN. 


Holyoke Girls 


Tit Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. June 24, 1925, 
Sirs: 

I notice on the first page of your magazine 
in the copy dated June 22, 1925, you say in 
a footnote about Mount Holyoke College that 
“Its pupils are said by malicious college boys 
to be noted 1) for having watches pinned to 
their shirtwaists, 2) for having a ‘mission’ 
in life.” 

This is slander, which is unworthy of you 
to publish. I know the type of girls who 
attend Holyoke today and they are the best 
kind of modern American girls. They do not 
wear watches on their shirtwaists. That cus- 
tom wore out years ago. I cannot say that 
any more of them have a mission in life than 
the girls of any other college, but even if so, 
that is nothing to reproach them with, but 
shows a sincere inclination to face the seri- 
ous problems of the world today. 

ALUMNA, 





Your Boy’s Crucial Years 
are from 8 to 14, Longmeadow, a country 
day and hoarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 








Genuine Imported 


Non-alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


Both Dry and Regular 


A good mixer at 
any party 


Send for Recipes 





Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 





THE PRESS 


Puff and Counterpuff 


In the stillness of the desert, should 
one voice speak, will not a chorus of 
whispers respond? And in the bruit of 
a large city, if one voice cries out above 
the turmoil, will not a babel of shouts 
rise from competitors ? 


So it was recently. Charles W. Eliot 


spoke, and a great metropolitan news- 


© Keystone 

Cuas. W. Extor 
gossip, guesses, 
scandals, pussles, etc. 


TTe censors comics, 


paper shouted his words in print, shout- 
ed them not only in its own columns, 
but in the columns of its competitors 
(paying for the privilege) and they, un- 
able to keep silent, burst forth likewise: 

“Many years of experience with The 
New York Times and of observation of 
many other newspapers, both American 
and foreign, have satisfied me that The 
New York Times is the best newspaper 
in the world for thinking Americans to 
take who want to get promptly all the 
news of the world free from guesses, 
comics, scandals, puzzles, gossip and 
mere speculation”—so Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard.’ 

His words were taken up by The New 
York Times, spread across full page ad- 
vertisements in almost all the Manhat- 
tan newspapers with its own comment: 
“Without Comics . . . Without Puzzles 
. «« Strictly a Newspaper—For Intelli- 
gent and Thoughtful People ... Un- 
equaled in Completeness and Quality of 
News.” 

Straightway The New York Ameri- 
can (Hearst) in whose columns the ad- 
vertisement was inserted, replied edi- 
torially : 

“All of which is an excellent descrip- 
tion of a tombstone epitaph. . . . Read- 
ers who desire to restrict themselves to 
a diet of newspaper skimmed milk, who 


Take Your Future 
Outofthe Hands 
of Chance! 


Why leave the accumulation of wealth to 
chance or fitful spurts of saving when you 
can make sure of financial independence by 
buying it month by month? Almost hopeless, 
this business of amassing money without a 
definite plan. Lack of constructive plan is the 
onething that keeps most men from becom- 
ing financially independent. 

Is it possible for men of average income to 
become wealthy on 614%? It is being done 
every day by thousands of men and women who 
buy |Forman bonds and double their money 
every ten years, And moreover, in the past five 
years it has become even easier. Now youcan 
employ the same tactics that big investors use. 

Wehaveputthesetested plans ina newbook, 
“The Science of Fortune Building.” In it you 
will find a plan of investment accommodated 
to your income, however small or large it may 
be. With it you will be able to chart your fin- 
ancial future accurately. You will be able to 
look ahead ten, twenty, or thirty years and see 
clearly the day when the interest on your ac- 
cumulated money will be sufficient to provide 
for you. 

Because Forman Bonds have built man 
remarkable fortunes from surprisingly small 
beginnings, and in 40 years never lost a dollar 
of either principal or interest, we believe you 
will find that our new book will settle the 
question of fortune-building. Send the coupon 
for a copy without cost or obligation. 

Ask for Booklet 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


New York Minneapolis Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO A CUSTOMER 
GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY nce 
| ~ 105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. Ill. _ | 


| Please mail, without cost or obligation 
a copy of your booklet A-1277, ‘The Science 
| of Fortune Building.” l 
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wish to put their lives in cold storage, 
can do no better than to subscribe at 
once for that newspaper which Dr. Eliot 
certifies to be thoroughly sterilized, and 
merchants who wish to conceal the fact 
that they are on earth can accomplish 
that noble aim by purchasing space in 
that newspaper which announces that it 
concentrates all its energies on becom- 
ing utterly anemic! 

“As for us, we shall go along appeal- 
ing to those whose lives are before 
them.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, in 
more sedate fashion, tried tbulated 
counter-argument : 

“News Plus 

“The Herald Tribune gives its readers 
the complete news. It gives them a 
large ‘plus’ besides. For INSTANCE: 

“1) Editorial judgment that cuts the 


. for that lighter- 
than-air, velvety feeling... 


Rajah Soles 


(100% pure crepe rubber) 


Slip into a pair of Rajah 
Soled Spalding Shoes. Step 
out in that swinging, buoy- 
ant stride! 


You will experience a new 
sensation in foot comfort! 


For feet’s sake! 


105 ‘Nassau St. 518 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 
| And all large cities 





uninteresting and irrelevant. 
More space for the big news of 
the day. 

Not all interesting news is solemn. 
News PLUS Humor. 

A daily page of news pictures. 
Famous cartoons. News plus 
IDEAS plus HUMOR. 

Famous columns. Don Marquis, 
Grantland Rice and McGeehan. 
News plus HUMOR plus PHILOS- 
opHY plus the EXPERT’S JUDGMENT. 
Distinguished critics of art, mu- 
sic, books, the stage, the film. 
Cross-word puzzles. The Herald 
Tribune was the first New York 
morning newspaper to print them 
daily. 

“Why buy a newspaper that is just 
news when you can buy The Herald 
Tribune that is news plus?” 

It so befell that about this time fell 
the birthdays of two of Manhattan’s 
young gum-chewers’  shectlets. The 
Daily News cried to the good burghers : 

“The Daily News is six years old to- 
day! ... over 900,000 . . . the largest 
daily circulation in America within six 
years. Today two of every five people 
who buy morning newspapers in New 
York City buy The Daily N / 

And the Daily Mirror (Hearst, illus- 
trated sheetlet) which recently induced 
Philip A. Payne,* Managing Editor of 
the News, to come over to its camp, 
announced : 

“Starting with nothing, The Mirror, 
ONE year old today, has a circulation 
exceeding 240,000 ... The Mirror is 
ONE year old and has more than 240,- 
000 circulation. The New York Eve- 
ning Post is 124 YEARS OLD and has 
a little over 30,000 [35,000]  circula- 
te.” 

But regardless of merit the figures of 
circulation tell the story. For the six 
months ending March 31 last, the six 
Manhattan morning papers had the fol- 
lowing circulation: 

Daily Sunday 
Times wees 302,882 598,244 
Herald Tribune .... 275,312 330,504 
American ....+++++- 261,920 1,088,303 
News © ..csecccccs «795,100 987,199 
BartOr scicce cess. ZISASI none 
World .. 348,148 581,660 


Exit 

The historic trees of North America 
have reached—or are about to reach— 
senescence and demise. One by one, the 
innumerable Washington elms are pass- 
ing. Peter Stuyvesant’s pear tree, ante- 
dating even them, flourished and brought 
forth fruit for more than 200 years— 
and is no more. 


It seems that the life of newspapers is 

*Mr. Payne, in his early 30’s is one of the 
youngest managing editors of any large paper. 
He did a little reporting before the War, and 
after serving in the A.E.F. served for Mr. 
Hearst in The Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
thence he went to The New York American, 
only to be invited to the nascent Daily News 
as assistant editor. He rose with the first of 
America’s little picture tabloids while it 
gained the largest daily circulation in Amer- 
ica. He believes in comics, pictures, startling 
headlines—and he found a market for his 
wares, Now he returns to the Hearst camp. 








about the same as the lives of trees. 
The historic ones are disappearing, but 
some still survive. How many news- 
papers today are -‘more.than 150 years 
old? 


Last week, one of the few of this 
venerable class announced its passing. 
Founded in 1764, The Quebec Daily 
Chronicle and Weekly Gazette, oldest 
paper in Canada, published without in- 
terruption for 161 years, quietly disap- 
peared, The cause: merger, 


Attrition 


Each succeeding reunion of the 

A. R. finds its ranks thinner as, one 
by one, their comrades go to rest. It 
may be that, 50 years hence, there will 
be a reunion of newspapers that pub- 
lished cross-word puzzles—but already 
their ranks are thinning. Two papers 
have dropped out within a few days: 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, The At- 
lanta Constitution, 


“Town & Country” 

William Randolph Hearst bought an- 
other. This time not a newspaper. It 
is Town and Country, an old, old deni- 
zen of the publishing field, founded in 
1846. Mr. Hearst’s own newspapers 
carried the announcement that “it is un- 
derstood that the value of the magazine 
was held at close to $1,000,000,” and 
added naively: 

“From its very inception it has been 
edited for people identified with society 
and country life activities.” 

If so, it is not apparent why Mr. 
Hearst was interested in it. 

Mr. Hearst's magazines now include: 

Circulation 
Comte Olt oi cis sievecsessdsecrssineiis 1,500,000 
Good Housekeeping... 1,161,512 
Harper's Bazar 85,000 
Motor Magazine 46,000 
Motor Boating Magazin 30,000 


Town and Country 22,330 


Golf 


British Open. A snowy ball hung 
in the air over the second green of the 
Prestwick golf links, Scotland. From 
the sea close by, blew what a Scotsman 
would call “a bit breeze,” an American a 
“stout wind.” Truly hit, the ball never 
wavered. It dropped on the dry, fast 
turf, leaped toward the hole, disappeared 


‘from the view of the thousands of spec- 


tators that jostled in the rough and back 
of the bunkers. Picking his way from 
the tee, his mashie still in his hand, J. 
H. Taylor, five times (1894, ’95, 1900, 
09, 13) British Open Champion, came 
to the green, watched his partner putt, 
received the snowy ball—holed in one— 
from his middle-aged caddy, whose grin 
was to say: “Aye, a bonny shot. An’ 

* Recently augmented by the amalgamation 


with it of Hearst’s International, which had 
a circulation of about 439,655, 
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ye'll be gi’en me a bottle o’ whuskey the 
nicht.” * 

Many another ball plunked on that 
second green during the four rounds of 
the British Open Championship, last 
week. Lumbering Cyril Tolley would 
come by; British Amateur Champion 
Robert Harris (Time, June 8) ; slouch- 
ing Ted Ray, the long-driving profes- 
sional ; lank Arthur Havers, Open Cham- 
pion two years ago, his lips pursed over 
the putts; clever Charles Whitcomb, 
whom a stray cur attacked at one tee 
and sent out of the play with a lacerated 
‘hand. 

None pleased; the galleries liked the 
men from the U. S.—big MacDonald 
Smith, Joe Kirkwood with the curling 
smile, Jim Barnes, a long, dour man of 
little talk and less laughter. Before, 
behind, around these, the populace of that 
part of Scotland rowdily trailed, push- 
ing prams, spilling lunch baskets. It 
was a nuisance to the police and the 
players. 

Mac Smith at first broke the course 
record by 3 strokes with a 69, holing 4 
birdies and an eagle. Needing but a 78 
to win, he took 82 in his last round. 
Said he: “I have played in many places 
in the world, but never experienced 
such a rabble as beat me this afternoon.” 

Joe Kirkwood dubbed, pulled, could 
not get pinward at all for the boisterous 
galoots that were watching and calling 
for his “trick” shots. 


Jim Barnes opened with a 70. The 
crowds were fierce but he plowed 
through for a 77 and was second to 
Smith at half play. His third round 
was more plowing, 79. Coming in at 
the finish, he holed eight consecutive 
fours, made a 74 to find himself a win- 
ner over Taylor, Smith, Ray, Mitchell 
and even steady Archie Compston of 
North Manchester, with a score of 300 
even. Ray and Compston, tied for sec- 
ond with 301, each missed a putt that 
would have tied Barnes at the seventy- 
second green. 

Long Jim Barnes went off to Corn- 
wall to see his mother. At the Pelham 
Country Club (N. Y.), the members as- 
sured each other that now their former 
professional had caught up with Jock 
Hutchinsont (1922 winner) and gained 
on Walter Hagen} (1922, ’24 winner) in 
the matter of the British Open Cham- 
pionship. 

Intercollegiates. The East dropped 
its jaw—and a title it had kept since 
1897. At the Montclair, N. J., Golf 
Club, trouble brewed in the U. S. Inter- 
collegiate Championship when Lauren 
Upson, University of California ousted 
defending champion Dexter Cummings, 
Yale. . Trouble effervesced as two sec- 
tional college champions—A. Jack West- 
land, a tidy little golfer from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and squat, blond 
G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane—cut their 
way to the finals. In the title match, 
Westland clung close to par. Lamprecht 
would have none of it. He cracked out 
three consecutive 34's, the first two of 
which shaved the course record, then 


*An old Scottish custom—the hole-in-one 
man gives his caddy a bottle of whiskey. 
1 The only U, S. golfers to win the title, 


Most food for least money 


That’s what everybody says who eats this delicious, 
nutritive food. Shredded Wheat contains all the 
body-building elements of the whole wheat grain pre- 
pared in such a form as to encourage thorough mas- 
tication and insure perfect digestibility. Get the 
Shredded Wheat habit. It will save you time, money 
and health. Ready-cooked, ready-to-eat; a perfect 
meal for a few cents. 
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holed two more fours to scuttle West- 
land, 9 and 7. -Such golf as Lam- 
precht’s would have caused comment in 
a national tournament. Soon it may, 
for Champion Lamprecht is an older 
college man than most (some years ago 
he attended Cornell), and his perpetual 
smile betokens a golfing disposition. 
The four-man team title went to 
Yale; Princeton second, Williams third, 
Dartmouth fourth, Harvard fifth. 


Women’s Western. Rain-sopped 
women stood waiting in the Riverside 
Country Clubhouse (Riverside, [Iil.). 
Entered to them a dusky-haired, comely 
young woman choking back a smile. 
The gathering chuckled, cackled, con- 
gratulated the young woman, then stood 
quiet while a chairwoman gave her a 
tall, slender silver cup. That night the 
young woman, Mrs. Silvan L. Rein- 
hart (née Elaine Rosenthal), of Hub- 
bard Woods, IIl., discussed with her 
husband, “Spider” Reinhart, onetime 
Yale end, the ups, downs, ins and outs 
whereby she had successfully defended 
her Women’s Western Golf Champion- 
ship, through rain and wind, against a 
field of 81, including the redoubtable 
Mrs. Lee Mida of Chicago. 


Trans-Mississippi (amateur). At 
Omaha, Trans-Mississippi Champion 
James Manion, St. Louis, teed his ball 
on the first tee at the Omaha Field Club. 
His fellow townsman, Don Anderson, 
had played him to a standstill, all square 
in 18 holes. James Manion knocked this 
19th drive clean into 36th Street, out 
of bounds. There went his title. Clar- 
ence Wolfe, another St. Louisan, sub- 
dued Anderson that afternoon, 2 and 1. 
In the final, Wolfe broke the course 
record with a 70. His opponent, Arthur 
Bartlett of Ottumwa, Ia., promptly 
countered with a 69, but lost to a fight- 
ing finish. Champion Wolfe had reason 
to be thankful for the absence of Eddie 
Held Jr., a familiar figure in the Trans- 
Mississippi and once its winner. Eddie, 
a student at Washington University 
(St. Louis), was busy at the intercol- 
legiate matches where he reached the 
semi-final. 


Prerogative. Said Miss Joyce 
Wethered, British Women’s Golf Cham- 
pion these past two years: “I retire 

I am stopping playing [in cham- 
pionships] simply because I choose to. 
I am tired of it for the time being. 
There is no mystery about it. I am not 
going to emigrate or marry. I have 
simply exercised a woman’s preroga- 
ve...” 


But she still retains a woman's pre- 
rogative to change her mind, thought 
U. S. golf enthusiasts who have long 
wanted to see her play. Besides, her 
stern decision makes no reference to in- 
formal matches. She might, hoped 
many, come over some day with her ex- 
British Amateur Champion brother, 
Roger, and have a friendly world’s 
brother-sister championship with the 
Chicago Cummingses, ex-National 
Champion Edith and ex-Intercollegiate 
Champion Dexter. 


0 


- 
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Tennis 

Intercollegiates. When Maurice E. 
McLoughlin, the California Comet, came 
blazing across the U. S., lawn tennis 
followers saw for the first time what 
efficiency could be displayed by a player 
who never, if he could help it, took a 
ball on the bounce, but rushed for the 
net, to volley, smash, chop. Many lively 
Californians since have endeavored to 
maintain their state’s tradition for skill 
at the net. Last week, a youth named 
Edward G. Chandler of the University 
of California won the Intercollegiate 
Tennis Championship from Cranston 
Holman of Stamford, 6-4, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3. 
Though no McLoughlin, he played the 
sort of bounding game that has char- 
acterized the players from his state- 
won With despatch. Two more Califor 
nians—G. Hiilis, G. Stratford—took the 
doubles from a Yale team. 

Tilden vs. Richards. Three ‘imes 
in the last fortnight Champion William 
T. Tilden II has faced blond, pouting 
Vincent Richards, his protégé, his rival. 
Three times the lank champion has car- 
ried off the victory—first at a benefit 
match at Forest Hills, L. I., 6-3, 8-6; 
then for the Metropolitan Court Cham- 
pionship at the New York Tennis Club, 
6-3, 6-3, 6-4; for the third time in the 


finals of the Eastern New York State 
Championships at New Rochelle, 8-6, 
6-4, 6-2. 


At Wimbledon. The All-England 
Tennis Tournament gathered net notables 
to Wimbledon and the fun began. Who 
were the stars? Jean Borotra of France, 
present holder of the championship; J. 
O. Anderson of Australia, long a Davis 
Cup player; Suzanne Lenglen of France 
trying again; Miss Elizabeth Ryan of 
California. The leading men in the U. S. 
delegation there were Roy Casey of 
California and John Hennessey of In- 
diana. 3eleium, Holland, India, Ger- 
many, Greece were among the other 
nations represented. 

One by one the Americans were elimi- 
nated in the singles until only Casey and 
Hennessey,were left. Finally Casey fell 
before Rene La Coste, the 1924 French 
Davis Cup player. J. O. Anderson, the 
Australian veteran, was twice driven to 
exert himself; once was within a point 
of losing his match. 

The best drawing card of the early 
rounds was in the women’s singles—Miss 
Ryan against Miss Lenglen. Miss Ryan 
began with agility, won two games, al- 
most won the third, and then weakened, 
lost, lost, lost, 12 games straight—and 
the match 6-2, 6-0. 

And still the play went on. 


Army Polo 


Because of the rain, the field (at Hur- 
lingham) was mud, a pony slipped; be- 
cause of the slip, Captain J. B. Dening 
of the British Army’s polo team fell on 
his poll and suffered a slight concussion 
of the brain. No one, however, went 
so far as to suggest that it was because 
of this lamentable accident that the 
U. S. team won by 6 goals to 4 the sec- 
ond and deciding game of their series 














(Time, June 29) against the British. 
The former was better mounted, more 
vigorous. Through the gray drizzle of 
the afternoon, ambassadors and noble- 
men sat watching delightedly. 


. . . 


Having thus accomplished what they 
had come so far to try, the U. S. team 
took the field in an exhibition game 
against four thin players from Jedhpur, 
India. Before the game, these Indians 
made a great show. Fifty brown grooms 
in prismatic turbans, 50 ponies around 
the field while the band played. Watch- 
ing Americans grinned, thought of the 
parades of the Veiled Prophets (see 
Page 25) which they had often wit- 
nessed in the U. S. That sort of thing 
was admirable for Elks, Moose, Kiwanis, 
Realtors and the like, but, after all, it 
was not polo. The game began. The 
Indians, with languid ease, swamped the 
Americans, 13 to 3. 


Grand Prix 

All Paris was there, in the 
hats, wide-brimmed, made of straw, 
flowers and ribbon, or woven of felt 
and silk in crossword puzzle patterns; 
President Doumergue wore his shiny 
topper; 250,000 people packed the en- 
closure; Britishers, brought to the scene 
by a fleet of ten special airplanes, looked 
for a safe bet; Americans wandered 
about, each followed by a pickpocket. 
All Paris was thinking about two gray 
horses, one of which was pretty sure to 
take the Grand Prix—the swift Chubas- 
co, the staunch Belfonds. Steve Dono- 
ghue, famed British jockey, up on 
Aquatinte, was liked next best. 

All Paris saw the horses, after the 
usual momentary tangle, clear away 
from the web; they reached the first 
turn. Suddenly, out of the pack, reared 
a riderless steed, flat-eared, plunging; 
many women screamed shrilly; what 
had happened became, in a moment, ob- 
vious. Four horses had gone down. 
Four small men in silks lay twisting on 
the turf while the field swept past them, 
led home by Baron James A. De Roths- 
child’s La Reine Lumiére, 120 to 1, the 
first filly to win the Grand Prix since 
1902. One of the three men was Ste- 
phen Donoghue. He had broken his 
shoulder, escaped death by the width of 
a horseshoe. 


newest 








AERONAUTICS 


Ford Freight Line 


In April, the Ford Motor Co. put into 
operation a freight airline between De- 
troit and Chicago (Time, Apr. 20). 
For three months this line has worked 
successfully, carrying valuable freight 
at just under 10c a Ib. This week, the 
Ford interests started another line—one 
between Detroit and Cleveland. In the 
first plane was packed a knocked-down 
lord automobile chassis, which, having 
arrived in Cleveland, was assembled on 
the field, driven off. 
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“Conspicuous in the strange 
procession of mankind” 


) 


PROPHESY! 


F you would forsee the immediate future, know 
the immediate past. -That is trite counsel. The 
big question is “How call the past to mind?” 


As far as concerns the six months, January-June, 
1925, inclusive, the answer is: Volume Five of TIME, 
the weekly news-magazine. 


Nowhere else will you find so conveniently as- 
sembled the complete record of the world’s half-year. 


Volume Five contains 338 portraits and snap 
shots of men and*women who, for one reason or an- 
other, became conspicuous in the strange procession 
of mankind. 


Volume Five (26 complete issues of TIME) is 
strongly bound in blue buckram with gold lettering. 


And the cost? TIME subscribers can obtain this 
book for $1.65, others, for $3.00. 


Copies of Volume I and Volume II are sold out, 
and no more can be obtained. But there are still a 
few copies of Volume III and Volume IV. Same 
price—$1.65 for TIME subscribers, $3.00 for others. 


Use the coupon for your order. 
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Publishers, Time, 
236 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me Bound Volume No. 5 of T1meE, indexed complete. 
On receipt of same, I shall send you $1.65 or $3.00, de- 
pendent upon whether or not I am a TrME subscriber. 


Also send me, at same price per volume: [) Vol. III 
0 Vol IV. 


am 
(am not) 


a TIME subscriber. 
Name 
Street 


City.. 


Date .... 
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TARKINGTON 
WELLS 
CATHER 
LEWIS 
LINDSAY 
HERGESHEIMER 
WYLIE 

BEER 
WALPOLE 
ROBINSON 
SINCLAIR 
DEWEY 
JACKS 

WEST 
MASEFIELD 
DRINKWATER 


WHARTON 


GALE 
SWINNERTON 
MURRY 


RUSSELL 


They are outstanding figures in modern 
literature. Their books, their essays, their 
opinions are read and discussed in every 
intellectual circle. How many of them 
do you know? Why are they in the 
public eye today? What are their most 
recent works—what are they planning— 
what are they thinking? Read _ their 


essays, their opinions in 


The Saturday Review 
OF LITERATURE 


For a short time you may still become a 
Charter Subscriber and receive THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW each week for 
one year at the charter rate of $3.00. 
This privilege will soon be withdrawn 
and the price increased. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Se See ee ee eS Oe ee ee ee ee eee 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 

236 East 39th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW of Litera- 
ture at once. I enclose $3.00 or send me 
a bill. 


NOME cocccccccececs 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Charles S. Chaplin, 36, 
and Mrs. Lita Grey Chaplin, 17, for- 
merly his leading lady, a son (634 lbs.) ; 
at Beverley Hills, Calif. (See Page 14.) 


Born. To Eugene O'Neill, 36, 
famed playwright, a daughter, Onna; 
in Bermuda. 


Born. To Ogden M. Reid, 43, pub- 
lisher of The New York Herald 
Tribune, and Mrs. Reid, a son; in Man- 
hattan. 


Born. To Giorgio Polacco, 50, mu- 
sical director and chief conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
Mrs. Polacco (Edith Mason), 32, 
famed soprano, a daughter; in Milan, 
Italy. 

Married. Herbert C. Hoover Jr., 
son of Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
to Miss Margaret E. Watson, a class- 
mate (1925) at Leland Stanford Uni 
versity; in Palo Alto, Calif. (In 1899, 
Herbert C. Hoover Sr. married Miss 
Lou Henry, a classmate—1895—at Le- 
land Stanford University.) 


Married. Miss gleanor M. A. 
Sparks, daughter of Sir Ashley Sparks, 
head of the Cunard Line in this country, 
tc J. L. Mott III, grandson of the famed 
plumbing manufacturer; in Oyster Bay, 
L. I. john Davis Lodge, grandson of 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
was best man. 


. 


Married. Mrs. Matilda R. Dodge, 
widow of John F. Dodge (automobiles ) 
to Alfred G. Wilson, lumberman; at 
Detroit. 

Died. Mme. George Bakhmetev, 
formerly Miss Mary Beale of Washing- 
ton, wife of onetime Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., daughter’ of General 
Edward F. Beale, onetime U. S. Min 
ister to the Court of Emperor Franz 
Josef of Austria Hungary; in Paris. 

Died. Dr. William Curtis Farabee, 
60, famed anthropologist, at Washing- 
ton, Pa., of pernicious anemia. 


Died. Christian Michelsen, 68, first 
premier of Norway, who took a large 
part in securing the separation of Nor- 
way from Sweden in 1905; at Oslo. 


Died. Sam Crane, 71, famed base- 
ball writer, once “the greatest second 
baseman of the major leagues”; in Man- 
hattan, of pneumonia contracted while 
accompanying the Giants on their west- 
ern trip. For many years he wrote of 
baseball for the New York Evening 
Journal and was famed for the gravity 
with which he handled it. 


Died. Phineas C. Lounsbury, 81, 
onetime (1887-89) Governor of Con- 
necticut; in Ridgefield, Conn., of heart 
disease. 


Bush Terminal Printing Corporation, Brooulyn, New ‘York 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Trme’s 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


Sailors who protested at being pre- 
vented from going to church. (Page 2, 
column 1.) 


A dusky-haired, comely young woman 
..a tall slender silver cup. (P. 30, 
col. 1.) 


Mr. Firestone’s fulminations. (P. 22, 
col. 2.) 


Mr. Raskov’s foresight. (P. FF 
col. 2.) 


Titles better than their tales. (P. 12, 
col. 2.) 


. . . 


Gales that drove the thermometer to 
5° below zero. (P. 11, col. 2.) 


Such golf as Lamprecht’s. (P. 30, 
col. 1.) 


The best kind of modern American 
girls. (P. 27, col. 1.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


Four small men in silks . . . twist- 
ing. «« (2, soe 3 


Merchants who wish to conceal the 
fact that they are on earth. (P. 28, 
col. 1.) 


An account of Shelley's cremation, at 
a Washington breakfast-table. (P. 26, 
col. 3.) 


Americans . . . each one followed by 
a pickpocket. (P. 30, col. 3.) 


A semi-baldheaded man. (P.5, col. 1.) 


A bobbing Adam's apple. (P. 12, 
col. 1.) 


An inept revenue agent. (P. 12, col. 1.) 


A small kitten smiling 


(P. 2; 
col a 7 








